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ONLY ONCE. 


BX JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


Through this toilsome world, alas! 
Once and only once [ pass. 

If a kindness I may show, 

If a good deed I may do 

To my suffering fellow-man, 

Let me do it while I can, 

Nor delay it; for ’tis plain 

I shall not pass this way again. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Victoria seems likely to follow New 
Zealand and South Australia in granting 
suffrage to women. 


+~@>— 


Next Tuesday will be the school elec- 
tion in Boston. Let no woman forget to 
vote. 


> 





However you make up the rest of your 
ticket, be sure to vote for Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, and Dr. 
Caroline E. Hastings. Ask your husbands, 
fathers, brothers and sons to do the same. 


2 
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The different tickets for the Boston 
School Board are printed in full in 
another column. Three women have 
been nominated—Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, 
Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller, and Dr. Caroline 
E. Hastings. There are at present only 
three women on the School Board of 
twenty-four members, and the terms of 
two of the three—Dr. Keller and Dr. 
Hastings—are about to expire. Both are 
00d women and useful members. Mrs. 
Ames, who is nominated as a new member 
this year, is a candidate for whom no one 
has anything but words of praise. It isa 
gratifying fact that the three women are 
endorsed by all the women’s organizations 
—the Independent Women Voters, the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Association 
and the Public School Union. We heartily 
urge all our readers to vote for them. 
Women have done excellent work on the 
board, and for the good of the schools the 
number of women members ought to be 
increased rather than diminished. 


2 
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Mrs. Ormiston Chant will preach at the 
First Church, corner Berkeley and Marl- 
boro Streets, Boston, on Sunday evening, 
Dec. 8. She will lecture for the benefit of 
the Young Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in the Tremont Street M. E. 
Church Tuesday evening, Dec. 17. She 
Will also speak on her reform work in be- 
half of the Boston Day Nursery, at Cop- 
ley Hall, Grundmann Studios, on the 
evening of Dec. 19. 


2 
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An Armenian gentleman of this city, 
Well known to the editors of the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, has received a letter from his 


sister in Harpoot, dated Nov. 3, in which 


she says in part: 


The Turks have joined with Kurds from 
the mountains, and have plundered and 
burned every Armenian village in the 
plain of Harpoot, and massacred the peo- 

le. As many as 25,000 have been killed 
n the villages. Thousands escaped, and 
have come to the city without food or 
clothes. Their condition is indescribable. 
We are all in terror. For the last two 
days everybody has stayed at home. The 
shops are closed. Mother is insane, and 
crying out allthe time. She is sorry you 
are not here, and she is glad you are not 
here. Little brother Dickran es ys: ‘‘Nazar 
(another brother) has gone to America. I 
shall be killed.” Father says, ‘‘Il wish my 
sons were here to kill those who will kill 
me.” We know nothing of what is going 
on outside. The only help we expect is 
from God. Three days ago the chiefs of 
the Kurds ceme to the city with Turkish 
officers, and walked all through the city. 
The Armenians noticed something going 
on, and petitioned the Government to 

revent a massacre, but the Government 
as made no answer. Good-by. Read this 
letter to my brothers. 


This touching letter gives a vivid idea 
of the scenes in thousands of Armenian 
homes. And it is to the criminal indiffer- 
ence of civilized nations that these things 
are due. 
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The Congregationalist, which is pub- 
lished at the headquarters of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, says: 


Letters from Turkey, written by per- 
sons whose truthfulness and whose ability 
to gain information of what they write 
about none of our readers would question, 
have just been received, saying their 
writers have authentic data that 50,000 
Armenians have been massacred in Turkey 
within three weeks. That is more than 
half the entire population of the Hawaiian 
Islands. A change in government ip that 
country about two years ago created in 
tense excitement throughout the United 
States. What would have been the feel- 
ing here if half the entire population had 
been put to death by the queen in cold 
blood? 


One of the things certain to have been 
said would have been that the queen’s 
conduct proved women’s unfitness for 
government. But no one draws any such 
sweeping inference against men from the 
outrageous misrule of the Sultan. 


4d 





Mrs. Essinger and Mrs Garfield, the 
two police matrons of Cleveland, O., 
lately arrested an intoxicated man named 
Cuff. When he was arraigned in the 
police court he pleaded not guilty, and as 
he did so he rubbed his arms. ‘'What is 
the matter with your arms?” asked Judge 
Fiedler. ‘‘Them women pinched them 
durned hard, and it hurts,” replied Cuff. 
Since “the matrons have not the legal 
power to make arrests,” as a Cleveland 
daily expressed it, Cuff was discharged, 
no papers having been sworn out in his 
case. The Mrs. Garfield who took part in 
this affair is a distant connection of the 
murdered president. 


> 





Notice in another column Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt’s letter in regard to the 
Woman Suffrage calendar. There is no 
better Chris'mas present. 





———~@ —___——_ 


The Purity Conference in this city will 
open on Monday evening, Dec. 9, at 
Y.M. C. A. Hall, corner Boylston and 
Berkeley Streets, and will hold three 
meetings, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, on Dec. 10. Admission to all ses- 


Aiken, S. C.; Address, Mrs. Susan 8. 
Fessenden, President Mass. W.C. T. U.; 
‘*Equal Suffrage as Related to the Purity 
Movement, Henry B. Blackwell. Tuesday 
evening —‘*The Sacredness of Father- 
hood,” Rey. A. H. Lewis, D. D., Plain- 
field, N. J.; address, Mary A. Livermore; 
“The Religious Aspects of the Purity 
Movement,” Rev. S. H. Virgin, D.D., 
New York. 
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ATLANTA AND THE SUNNY SOUTH. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 


The temptation is strong to send your 
readers a word of greeting from ‘‘way 
down South” on this Thanksgiving Day 
morning. And yet we are in the midst of 
New England people, even if in St. 
Augustine, ‘‘ye ancient town” of modern 
Florida. 

To those of your readers who still aim 
to visit the Atlanta Exposition, I would 
suggest a trip here for quiet and rest after 
the fatigue which must come from all ex- 
position sight-seeing. We are now domi- 
ciled at the Hotel Barcelona, kept by an 
a)most Bostonian, and are enjoying the 
creature comforts. In the parks around, 
the date palm, the scrub palmetto, poin- 
setta, and other tropical vegetation at- 
tract the vision. The orange groves and 
cacti suffered greatly from the last year’s 
frosts, and hence we cannot revel in their 
beauty; but we enjoy the prospect just as 
ic is, and at night, when all is still, the 
breaking waves can be heard on the dis- 
tant beach, as the ocean beats restlessly 
against the shore. 

Of the Exposition at Atlanta I could 
narrate much of interest, but am inclined 
to speak only of the woman's side. Rarely 
a day passes without some Association 
being heard. Either the press women 
are holding forth, there are lectures on 
physical culture, or on cooking, or the 
professional women are on the rostrum in 
the auditorium, or some other body is 
gathered in the assembly hall of the 
Woman’s Building. Many an interesting 
subject has been discussed by the sisters 
of North, South, East and West. The 
ladies of Atlanta, from the Board of Lady 
Managirs to the Jess-known women in 
their respective positions as aids in Expo- 
sition matters, one and all welcome the 
stranger, and do their prettiest to «xplain 
what immediately surrounds, be it in the 
Louisiana or Georgia rooms. Even in the 
vast Agricultural Building you will find 
bright-eyed women to tell you of the cot- 
ton-making process, how to cook with 
cottolene, about the products along the 
Seaboard Air Line. In fact, the woman 
of the day in Atlanta is helping her ‘*bet 
ter halt’ to make the Exhibition a success. 

If she opens her house socially to the 
stranger from afar, she will treat you to 
rare music on harp or piano. If she is 
the doyenne of the press fraternity (the 
woman side of it), then she is sending out 
descriptions to Harper’s Weekly. the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, the New York World 
—in fact, to papers all over the country, 
telling of the historical treasures in the 
colonial room, or of the tattered flags and 
the rusty muskets of the Conf derate 
Building. If you stop to admire the 
souvenir spoons, then the kindly ladies 
there answer your innumerable questions 
with just the same courtesy as on the day 
of the opening of the International and 
Cotton States Exhibition. If you express 
a wish to be at any of the receptions taking 
place daily, then the way is opened to 
you through introduction to some pleas- 


sions free. For the evening sessions | ant, attractive lady who may be the mis- 
reserved seat tickets, 25 cents each, are | tress of ceremonies for the day, perhaps. 
for sale at the Y. M.C. A. Building. The| If you go into the Annex of the Wom- 
programme will be as follows: Monday | an’s Building, your attention will be 
evening — Opening address, Aaron M. | called toa fice set of china, with dainty 
Powell; addresses of welcome by Bishop | poems in gold letters on a white back- 
Lawrence and Arthur W. Sawyer, Esq.; | ground, all the work of a young Southern 
responses, Rev. W. T. Sabine, D. D., New | poetess. If you step across the way, a 








York, and Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well. Elizabeth, N.J., followed by ‘'So- 
cial Vice and National Decay,’ Rev W.T. 
Sabine, D. D., New York, ‘*Moral Equal- 
ity between the Sexes,” Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and ‘The Relation of Poverty to 
Purity,” Willlam Lloyd Gar:ison. Tues- 
day morning—‘ Child Saving and Prosti- 
tution,” Hon. Elbridge T. Gerry, New 
York, “Immorality of the Regulation 
System,” Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well; addresses, Rev. Mary H. Whitney, 
Mrs. Anna Goold Woolson, Boston, Mrs. 
Eliza Stowe Twitchell. Tuesday aftvr 
noon — ‘Suggestions on Purity Work 
Derived from English Experience,” paper 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell; ‘*Tbhe Amer- | 
ican Purity Alliance and Its Work,” Mrs. 
Anna Rice Powell, Cor. Sec.; ‘*Rescue | 
Work,” Dr. Julia A. Plummer; ‘‘slavery’s 
Legacy of Impurity,’’ Martha Schofield, 





Macon lady tells you of the first diploma 
given to a woman in this country—in the 
forties—down in Macon. If you stop to 
examine the embroideries displayed in 
the various cases, you will fi'd most of 
them from the Southern section of the 
country, although your mind may have 
to flit the length of this land, or even 
away over to Russia or Italy, before you 
cease to admire what is before you. 
Again you are transported to the olden 
times of the spinning-wheel, the ancient 
dresser, the fire-dogs, and the warming- 
pan, with, perhaps, near by, a quaintly 
woven quilt of the time of our grand- 


| mothers or great-grandmothers, 


No one can fail to find something of 
interest, no matter what section of the 
country he or she be from. If mining and 
forestry are the objective points, then the 
native ores or highly polished woods 





attract. If one is unfamiliar with the 
govermental exhibits, there is a wealth of 
material gathered in the Government 
Building. The art exhibit, too, attracts. 
The inner man can be satisfied without 
too long a walk in the grounds; from 
griddle cakes to India tea, or a Georgia 
barbecue, you can have your choice. If 
you are not sure of your way, ask anyone; 
the same spirit of bonhomie is found 
everywhere, and you are sure of a courte- 
ous answer. 

Yes! it is a privilege to have visited 
Atlanta and the South for even a short 
stay, and you are gratified to feel that the 
interchanging of courtesies has brought 
about so much friendly feeling. Man- 
hattaners, Chicagoans, ‘‘Gridironers” of 
Washington, New England Press Women, 
Georgians and Floridians have all met on 
the common ground of interest in the 
Atlanta Exhibition and of well-wishing 
for its success. 

FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 

St. Augustine, Fla., Dec. 1, 1895. 
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IN BEHALF OF ARMENIA, 


“The Armenian Crisis in Turkey,” 
by Frederick Davis Greene, should be 
read by all who wish to have a clear 
understanding of the present state of 
things in Turkey, its causes and sig- 
nificance. 

Mr. Greene was born in Turkey, and 
spent a large part of his life there. After 
being a missionary in Van, in the heart of 
Armenia, for four years, during which 
time no criticism of his actions was ever 
made, either by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions or by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, he was last year ordered home 
to America by his physician. He resigned 
his connection with the American Board 
in order to be free to write of the things 
he had seen and known. He writes with 
a thorough knowledge of the country, the 
people and the circumstances. 

Many Americans who have been for years 
resident in Turkey have written to their 
friends in this country a full account of 
the massacres of 1894, Mr. Greene col- 
lected a large number of these private 
letters. As the writers were still in Tur- 


key, their names could not be published 
The | 


without endangering their lives. 
letters were therefore submitted to the 
Governor of Massachusetts and about 
twenty other prominent citizens, who 
signed a statement certifying that they 
had examined the original letters, and 
had found them to be from Americans of 
unimpeachable veracity, who had resided | 
in Turkey from six to thirty-sight years. | 
This statement, with the signatures, is | 
prefixed to the Jetters, which make up a | 
considerable part of the book. 

The later chapters give valuable infor- | 
mation about the physical aspects, the | 
inbabitants and the administration of | 
Eastern Turkey; the origin, history, re- 
ligion, language and literature of the 
Armenians; the chronic condition of 
Armenia, owing to the unchecked raids 
of the plundering Kurds, and the corrupt 
and oppressive system of taxation by the 
Turkish Government; the history of the 
repeated edicts and treaties which have 
promised protection, religious liberty and 
redress of grievances to the Armenians, 
ard their non-fulfilment; the ‘‘previous 
acts of the Turkish tragedy,” i. e., repeated | 
enormous massacres of Christians, ac- 
companied with indescribable barbarities ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s denunciation of the Bul- 
garian atrocities; an account of the work 
of the American missionaries in Turkey; 
an outline of the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Turkey and the United States, and 
of the vain efforts of our Government to 
secure redress for wrongs inflicted on 
American citizens; and, finally, a list of 
works bearing upon the subject. 

Mr. Greene’s book is enriched with 
fifteen illustrations and an excellent map. 
It is a mine of information. 

Just at this time, when the massacres 
have again broken out so terribly, and 
when indignation meetings and meetings 
to raise relief funds are being held on 
every side, this book will be found of 
especiai interest and value. It is warmly 
commended by Mr. Gladstone, and by the 
best authorities in this country. It may 
be ordered from Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows; 
price, in paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents. 

Mr. Greene has a lecture on the Armenian 
question, illustrated with eighty fine 
stereopticon views, which he is prepared 
to give before churches, Y. M. C. A’s, 
Women’s Clubs and other organizations. 
His address is Kev. Frederick D. Greene, 
Andover, Mass. We wish that every 
Woman’s Club and Woman Suffrage 
League in this country might hear the 
lecture. A.S.B 





| adopted by the organization. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss FLORENCE FAIRVIEW hasjworked 
indefatigably for the passage of the New 
| York mercantile employment bill, which 
| provides for bringing mercantile establish- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the Siate 
factory laws. She is said to have been 
very influential also in bringing about a 
satisfactory settlemenf of the house 
smiths’ strike. Miss Fairview is described 
as ‘‘a quiet talker, but tireless worker.” 

REv. HELEN G. PUTNAM has just died at 
Fargo, N. D. She had been teriously 
ill, and with characteristic devotion she 
began to take up her work before she was 
out of the sick-room. The Christian 
Register says: ‘‘Miss Putnam won warm 
friends in Boston when she was at the 
head of the ‘Country Week’ here, and she 
has increased the number by her self- 
sacrificing efforts for humanity ever since. 
Her genial presence and cordial word will 
be sorely missed in many a home.” 

LADY FRERE unconsciously paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to her husband, Sir Bartle 
Frere, when she went tothe station to 
meet him, taking with her a new 
servant who had never seen him. 
‘*You must go and look for Sir Bartle,’ 
she said. ‘But,’ answered the man, 
‘Show shall I know him?” “Oh,” said 
Lady Frere, ‘look for a tall gentleman 
helping somebody.” The servant went 
and found Sir Bartle Frere helping an 
old lady out of a railway carriage, and 
knew him at once by the description. 

Dr. Mary V. O'CALLAGHAN, of Worces- 
ter, bas been appointed by Gov. Green- 
halge to the vacancy on the Massachusetts 
Prison Commission caused by the resig- 
nation of Miss Katherine E, Conway. Dr. 
O’Callaghan is physician to the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Lancaster, Mass., 
where she is much beloved and respected. 
She was born in Worcester, graduated at 
the high school and normal school, and 
taught in the public schools before 
studying medicine. She is a graduate of 
| the Woman’s Medical College of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK was 
beloved by a wide circle, not only for her 
mental ability, but for her sweetness, 
geniality, and genuine kindness of heart. 
Ose of the representatives of Cambridge 
| in the Massachusetts Legislature, who in 
the last legislative debate was especially 
| sweeping in his deunciations of the char- 
|acter and motives of the women who 
| wished to vote, has sent Mrs. Dietrick’s 





| youngest daughter a letter expressing his 


esteem for her mother, his regret for her 
death, and his sense of the good her in- 
fluence had done to Cambridge during her 
residence there. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, by her 
platform proposed for the N. W. C. T. U. 
at its convention in Baltimore, has called 
out many and varied comments. Some 
have assumed that the views she advo- 
cated in her address have been formally 
Miss Wil- 
lard ‘‘wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that no one but herself is responsi- 
ble for the views she expresses in this 
annual message; it is rather a statement to 
her comrades of what has been specially 
in her thoughts during the year, and is 
thrown out for the consideration of the 
local unions in the way of topics of de- 
bate and conversation, and for subjects of 
essays and addresses.” Miss Willard is 
now making a tour through the South. 


Miss MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, in a 
| letter against woman suffrage written to 
| the Boston Transcript, says: ‘“‘If I may 
| be pardoned for a personal allusion, I 
| would say that, after an experience of 
some years in a literary life, where one is 
| brought not only into contact with men, 
| but into competition with them, it is my 
| belief that a vote would have been a very 
serious hindrance to me at any time.” 


| Yet George Eliot, Miss Mulock and other 


English women have managed to do some 
not wholly discreditable literary work, in 
spite of the ‘‘very serious hindrance” of a 
vote. Among the American women who 
are not afraid that the right of suffrage 
would hinder their literary success are 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford and Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz. Moreover, the possession of a vote 
did not hinder men from winning several 
important prizes in a literary competition 
in which Miss Seawell recently took part. 
Nothing shows more clearly the lack of 
solid reasons against woman suffrage than 
the idiotic objections to which really bright 
men and women are driven when they try 
to oppose it. 





See ibe a 
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ANCIENT ICELANDIC JEWELRY. 


Mrs. Sigrid Magnusson, who has done 
so much for the education of Icelandic 
women, and who is so pleasantly remem- 
bered in Boston, has her rare collection 
of Icelandic ornaments and other curiosi- 
ties now on exhibition in New York City. 
Mrs. Magnusson writes: 


It may interest those who inspect this 
collection of antique Icelandic jewelry to 
know how it has come into my possession, 
80 I will bri fly relate the circumstances. 

In 1875 a great voleanic eruption took 
place in Iceland; the spring had been 
unusually warm. making the fields very 
green, and giving a bright and hopeful 
air to everything. On Easter Monday 
morning the people of the **Mulasyslum” 
were preparing to go to church, when 
they saw a fearful black cloud coming 
towards them, which turned the brilliant 
day into night. People rushed into their 
houses, complete darkness set in, women 
carried the children to bed and prayed 
with them for help from above. Every 
one thought the last day had come, and 
quiet and resignation re gned. There was 
not a sound heard except a rattling against 
the windows; this state of things lasted 
two hours, and then it grew light again. 
Imagine the horror of the people when 
they left their houses and found the 
beautiful green dales and valleys turned 
into a dark mass of ashes two feet deep! 
As far us the eye could ser, everything 
was dark and de:olate, and all hopes of a 
prosperous harvest of hay were blighted. 

The people set to work to try and clear 
the fields, but their efforts were almost in 
vain, the ashes being so light that the 
least gust of wind scattered them again. 
One farmer cleared his field seven 
times, the wind each time covering it up 
again. Great distress reigned every where, 
as there was no f. dder for the animals. 
That part of the county was the most fer- 
tile of all, the best sheep and wool being 
raised there,and on that account, the whole 
country was affected. If E gland had 
not come to the rescue and sent a ship 
load of grain in the autumn, and Denmark 
a contr:bution of money, started by the 
King hiroself, starvation, which stared the 
people in the face, would have done its 
deadiv work. 

In 1882 another terrible disaster befell 
the couatry. During the first week in 
April a mass of floating ice came rushing 
down from the Arctic regions, filling the 
flords on the north, northeast and north- 
west coasts, and remaining there until the 
end of August. This period of dire di:- 
tress lasted three winters; for the fishing 
expeditions were unsuccessful, vessels 
which brought food supplies could not 
land, so the greatest distress prevailed in 
many places. England and D:nmark 
helped in this year, as before. During 
those times of suffering in my country 
ladies sent me their old heirlooms, asking 
me to sell them in England, and they 
have brought them to me in the summer 
when I have been at home on a visit and 
they have been in need. 

henever I have had the means, I have 
bought their treasures myself, but always 
with a view to giving them back to my 
country. I could not afford to give them the 
full value of their jewelry, or anything like 
it,only the small sum which the immediate 
need of the owner forced her to sell it for, 
so J felt that it really did not belong to 
me. Nowif I could turn this collection 
of antique jewelry into money for the 
establishment of a girls’ high school in 
Iceland, it would be of far greater value 
to the descendants of the poor ladies who 
parted with their treasures at so great a 
sacrifice than if I gave them back the 
ornaments. 

There is no country in Europe where 
women stand in greater need of education 
than in Iceland, and yet in no country is 
there so little done for their education. 
This is owing, first, to the all-prevailing 
poverty of the people; and, secondly, to 
the great difficulty of communication. 

Iceland is 40,000 square miles; the popu- 
lation, only 70,000, is scattered over the 
inhabited parts of this large island. As 
there are neither roads nor vehicles, all 
travelling has to be performed in summer 
by means of the enduring, sure-footed 
little ponies, and in winter mostly on 
foot. On account of these difficulties, 
day schools are practically impossible. 

The only education that children gen- 
erally receive is instruction in reading 
and religious knowledge, which is com- 
pulsory. This is, in most cases, taught 
by the mother. Hitherto, it may be said 
with perfect truth that the Icelandic 
mother has heen the universal school- 
mistress of the land. But for this pur- 
pose she must receive an education ade- 
quate to the demands of modern times. 


This is a want very keenly felt by the | 


women of Iceland. 

Confirmation is compulsory at the age 
of fourteen and sixteen, and there ends, 
as arule, the girls’ education. But boys 
have been very differently provided for. 
In Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, there 
isa splendid Latin college for men, where 
they have a thorough training for six or 
seven years by eminent masters, who 
have even made their names famous in 
Europe for their great scholarship. After 
that they either go to the Theological 
or Medical College in Reykjavik for three 
years, or to Copenhagen University, 
where they have to take a further four or 
five years’ study to qualify themselves 
for the various professions. 

A few private a‘tempts have been made 


to establish schools for girls over fourteen 
years of age, but these schools are ex- 
tremely smail in scope, and otherwise fall | 


short of what they ought to be. Proper 
teachers and proper methods are both 
wanting, and it is felt that education in 


Iceland ought to be practical, combining | 


literary instruction with methodical 
teacbing in handwork and household | 
duties. Education raised ia this way to 


& higher level will indeed be an inestima- 
ble blessing in Iceland. 





to set up a high school for women in Ice- 
land, and by the generous aid of some 
English friends I have succeeded so far 
as to build a house in Reykjavik for this 
purpose. The house is built on a small 
piece of ground given to m2 by my 
mother, who was always a great advocate 
of education. It stands on the spot 
where stood our little cottage in which I 
was born and brought up. 

I even went 80 far as to start the school, 
two years ago, with fifteen women only, 
having to refuse quite a number who 
were anxious to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, through want of funds, 
provisions, furniture and other necessi- 
ties. As not even half of the women 
could pay the full fee—l krone a day 
for everything (about 27 cents)—and the 
others not half of that sum, my small 
funds were exhausted at the end of the 
first year. I am now left entirely with- 
out funds for re-starting the school, fur- 
nishing and fitting it up properly, pro- 
viding books, paying teachers, and many 
things required. 

I had the privilege, last year, of an in 
terview with your world-famed country- 
woman, Miss Frances Willard, who in her 
true Christian spirit was deeply interested 
in my uphill work for my poor country- 
women. I showed her my collection of 
antique Icelandic ornaments, spoons and 
other things—the only thing of value 
which I possess—and told her that I was 
anxious to sell it for the benefit of the 
school, if I could find a purchaser, and 
asked her advice about takiog it to this 
country—so famous for wealth and love 
of education. She strongly advised me 
to do 80, as she thought I should have no 
difficulty ia finding a generous purchaser 
among the wealthy Americans, who 
would not only buy it for the sake of the 
remarkable collection of artistic ancient 
work, but for the sake of a truly Christian 
phi'anthropic charity. I pray to God that 
her words may come true—that He will 
direct me to those that He will use as in- 
struments to help me to carry out this 
work for my poor neglected, but thor- 
oughly upright, honest, deserving coun- 
try women. 

The subjects taught are the following: 
Tailoring, four days in the week, from 
ten to two; Sloji, two days in the week, 
from ten to two; Ivelandic language and 
literature, three hours a week; English, 
three hours a week; arithmetic, three 
hours a week; writing, three hours a 
week; geography, three hours a week; 
history, two hours a week; Danish, two 
hours a week ; singing, two hours a week. 
Besides those ten subjects, cooking is 
taught from twelve to two, namely, two 
girls each week, in turns, leave the class 
at welve for the kitchen. The mental 
work is carried on from four to seven; 
from 8 to 9,30 lessons are agra They 
have calisthenics hulf an hour daily. and 
half an.hour’s walk twice a day. Then, 
when one and a half hours are not re- 
quired for preparing lessons, they are 
taught plain needlework; or those who 
know that well are taught any fancy 
work they like. 

The girls are not received under fourteen 
years of age; up to that time they are 
instructed at home, usually by their 
mothers, in reading and religious knowl- 
edge, and then prepared for confirmation 
by the clergyman of their parish. 

It may seem strange in this country 
that tailoring should be the principal sub- 
ject taught ina high school, but as there 
are no tailors in Iceland, except in Reyk- 
javik, women have always to make the 
men’s clothes, as well as their own; and, 
therefore, [ considered it quite necessary 
that they should learn it scientifically— 
taking a correct measure, cutting a gar- 
ment out economically, and making it— 
and this they are taught. They must use 
the best daylight for this work, in fact, 
the only daylight in autumn and the early 
part of winter. 

The industries of Iceland are executed 
by the people in the family circle during 
the long winter evenings by means of 
primitive spinning wheels and hand-looms. 
The spinning is usually accompanied by 
the reading of the native Saga, or ancient 
history. 

Attention is especially directed to the 
excellent hand-spun and knitted gloves 
and socks of superior softness and wear to 
any yet known, and to the hand-spun 
woollen vadmal, or serge in natural colors, 
cream, brown and gray, and other fine 
hand-work. 

These cloths would be found invaluable 
for tennis and boating dresses, as they are 
very soft and more durable than any yet 
known. 

Gentlemen who have tried these cloths 
for shooting suits have found them water- 
proof, windproof and light. 


— = or enn 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION AT BAY CITY. 


Bay City, Micu., Noy. 23, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Bay City Suffrage Society was 
obliged, for local reasons, to postpone its 
observance of the birthday of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton until the evening of the 
21st. May S. Knaggs, President of the 





State Association, presided. At the left 
of the platform stood a large portrait of 
Mrs. Stanton. | 

Mrs. Martha E. Root made the principal | 


address, an eloquent summary of the| 
years of devotion to the cause of woman | 
of this great le der. Mr. Root reviewed | 


“Oar Foremothers,” and the remainder of | 
the programme was given to a survey of 


women in literature, law, ministry, med- | 
icine and reforms, interspersed with an | 
inimitable reading from ‘Josiah Allen's | 
Wife,” by Sarah M. Cooper, on ‘Our | 


Foremothers,” and beautiful music, vocal | 
and instrumental. Souvenirs were dis: | 


tributed to all in attendance, and the pro- | 


gramme closed by a tribute from Mrs. 


For some years past I have been trying | Knaggs to Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 


Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. Livermore, 
and their brother helpers, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Frederick Douglass, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and others. Mrs. Moots, 
who spoke on ‘‘Women in the Ministry,” 
alluding to Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
said: ‘In looking over the history of 
these years for this occasion, I have 
thought of this family to say, ‘Blessed be 
the Blackwells!’ If I were not a Moots, 
a More and a Chilson, I would choose to 
be a Blackwell.” M.S. K. 
ae 


PUGET SOUND LIFES. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Tacoma is one of the cities on Puget 
Sound coast which might tempt one to 
turn his back permanently upon the East, 
and decide to live out the remainder of a 
long or short life where nature has ar- 
ranged so many things for bis conven- 
ience and to his liking. 

The Sound itself is, to my mind, a 
beautiful improvement upon an ocean, 
having space enough for every ocean 
virtue and every ocean charm, and a thou- 
sand others peculiar to itself. There are 
apparently limitless reaches of salt water ; 
but where an empty horizon would bound 
the ocean, a magnificent and ideal moun- 
tain arises in the far distance of the Sound, 
reminding one of Fitz-Hugh Ludlow’s 
‘“vood mountain, dead, and gone to 
heaven.” 

This Pacific city, which its inhabitants 
are fond of calling ‘‘The City of Destiny,” 
has a lovely climate, in which it would be 
quite natural and possible to spend the 
entire year; not too cold in winter for 
roses to bloom, and not too hot in sum 
mer to remain in one’s own home instead 
of travelling far in search of coolness, as 
we must do in the East. 

But all this does not prevent the people 
of Tacoma from creating their own sum- 
mer resorts, and judiciously scattering 
them within a circuit of a hundred and 
fifty satisfactory miles; making them, too, 
in such variety as to cover the tastes and 
pocket limits of very distinct and dif. 
ferently circumstanced sets of people. 

There is a Long Branch, and a Delano 
Beach, either of them within two hours 
of the city, and in both, summer cottages 
in plenty, and at Delano Beach an hotel. 

There is bathing and fishing, and inde- 
scribably lovely rowing and sailing in 
both, and the people who have lived in 
either hotel or cottage may live a life 
absolutely agreeable to the senses; but 
following, to my mind, too closely—con- 
sidering their privileges — the habits of 
Eastern watering places. 

There is, however, another develop- 
ment of the watering place idea which is 
far more interesting and peculiar; and 
this is in the form of camp life. There 
are camp villas, and camp neighborhoods, 
and camp villages—and at the very tail 
and end of the idea, and yet antedating 
them all, in point of practice, the Indian 
camp. One sees these all along the 
shores, the inmates keeping pretty faith 
fully to their own traditions, in spite of 
the changing conditions which hack at 
and clash with them. 

The villa camps belong to the species 
of our best and most luxurious Adiron- 
dack camps, and are often established 
upon one of the many islands of the Sound, 
and equipped with steam launches, sail 
boats, and other independent means of 
locomotion. It is a variety of summer 
establishment with which we are suffi- 
ciently familiar, except in its advantages 
of salt water bathing, and the possibilities 
of seventeen hundred miles of explora- 
tion, and interesting and absolutely safe 
sailing along the forested shores of the 
Sound. 

It was my good fortune to go with the 
fortunate family to whom it belonged 
from a beautiful house built on one of the 
paradise hills of Tacoma to a camp 
established some twenty-five miles away 
along the shores of the Sound. Here I 
shared a summer life which was as nearly 
perfect, as nearly according to conditions 
existing in Eden, as I can well imagine. 
Everything we ate grew or was found 
on or in land or water in our immediate 
vicinity ; at least, all but the few necessary 
things that spoiled human beings are 
accustomed to require. 

We ate and were satisfied. We slept 
and were satisfied. We lived and were 
satisfied. And what more could mortal 
ask ? 

We shared our water springs with otter 


and beaver, our raspberries and honey | 


with bears, our fish with the amiable 
looking seals which followed our boat as 
we paddled or rowed across the Sound; 
and when all was done, and we went back 
to roses and gardens, and five courses of 
civilized food, and carpets, and furniture, 
and water faucets, and trolley cars, at 
Tacoma, we were still 
satisfied. 

In changing one’s atmosphere from 
East to West, one cannot fail to be con- 
scious of the contrast in mental atmos- 
phere as well. It seems as if the barrier 


of the great dividing ridge of the Rocky | 
Mountains had shut off the small obliga- | 


petite form. 





no more than | 


which have grown into absolute duties 
and make a burden heavier than that 
which Christian bore in his pilgrim’s 
progress. One cannot fail to be conscious 
of a sudden freedom of will and thought 
in this fresh new world of men, and to 
rejoice in it. Primitive and civilized life 
stand side by side on this favored shore, 
and one is free to take from both accord- 


ing to his necessities. 
CANDACE WHEELER. 


——___-~oe— 


NEW YORE SUFFRAGE CONVENTION A 
SUCCESS, 


The Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Register 
speaks warmly of the recent State Con- 





| vention: 


The session has been a marked one in 
the history of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. Delegates came to Newburgh filled 
with enthusiasm; the interest has been 
kept up throughout the four days they 
have been here, and they go home again 
strengthened in the determination to press 
forward in the effort to emancipate their 
sex—the same earnestness that John 
Brown displaved when he gave his life as 
a sacrifice, in 1859. It is to be hoped that 
no such sacrifice will ever be demanded 
of any of the earnest ladies, but it is safe 
to say that if the time should come when 
such should become necessary, there are 
those in the female suffrage work who 
would cheerfully lay down their lives in 
order that the shackles now weighing 
down womankind might be removed. 
That the suffragists may press on, con- 
quering as they go, educating public 
opinion, winning converts to the cause 
from Maine to Florida, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, is the wish of the 
Register and many warm friends made 
by the woman suffrage delegates of 1895. 
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ELIZABETH CARY AGASSIZ SCHOLAR- 
8HI 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 7, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal. 

The Elizabeth Cary Agassiz scholarship 
of $6,000 which has just been given to Rad- 
cliffe College will permanently connect 
this honored name with the -‘‘Annex.” 
One hundred and fifty dollars of the inter- 
est will presumably be used annually for 
advancing the post-graduate work. The 
many years of devotion which Mrs. 
Agassiz has given to aid in promoting the 
growth of this institution for women 
needs no reviewing here. Eer good works 
will live long after her. 

Mrs. Agassiz will soon resume her 
Wednesday afternoon teas at Fay House. 

(Mrs ) ALICE ROGERS MOORE. 
12 Ash Street Place. 
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SALESWOMEN IN BOSTON STORES. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

A long residence in Boston, and having 
a large family to shop for most of the 
time, has made me familiar with the 
Boston stores and their clerks. This ex- 
perience has repeatedly proved to me the 
grace and dignity of a true woman—that 
possession which rightfully entitles her 
to be termed a lady. 

A strong sympathy and respect for my 
own sex leads me always to trade, when 
possible, with a woman, and it is seldom 
that I meet with anything but polite and 
faithful attendance. 

At one of our large stores there is a fair 
blonde, with a pink skin, wavy hair, and 
She swings herself down 
from the high office stool, steps to the 
window to take my monthly bill and 
money, and says ‘‘Good-morning,” with a 
rare smile. I am fascinated, for she is a 
picture of grace and beauty. As she turns 
the pages of the heavy ledger, I see that 
her fingers are long and tapering. Swiftly 
and neatly she does her work, returns me 
the receipt with a ‘Thank you,” and 
mounts again her high stool. I go down 
stairs and out on the street, to the toil 
and confusion of a city highway, but I 
am refreshed. She had only said these 
words, “Good-morning” and ‘Thank 
you,” but I had felt the contact with the 
beautiful. 

At one of our large department stores 
there presides at one of the counters a 
woman no longer young, and she never 
was handsome. But she knows her work, 
She handles her goods with courtly fin- 
gers, never making an awkward move: 
ment. She never seems tired, thus wear- 
ing on the sympathies of her customers. 
She is never in a hurry, yet always at 
your service, prompt and patient. Surely 


| her wise attendance on customers must 


have brought much good-will as well as 
trade to the store. 


coquettish thing who shovels up the 
candy. She takes my change, and always 
drops it. I have to pick it up, because she 
is so in the habit of having the gallant 
young man do it that it does not occur to 
her to doit for me. She ties the gilt cord 
around the box witha nonchalant air, and 
turns to the next customer. She is in her 
right place. She makes a good background 
for the candies, while she is just flirtatious 
enough to give variety to our shopping 
morning. 

Then there is the stylish girl at the 
milliner’s, who cannot put a hat on her 


tions of society, the small conventions | own head “to show you the effect”? with- 





There is also in my mind the sweet little hansom and went forbearing. 


| and under the cliff. 


| ing. 





out your thinking, ‘If I could look ligg 
that I’d buy it in ten seconds and ha 
the expense.” I like to remember the 
stately brunette that did honor to the Clan 
of shop girls, and seemed to impress 
every one with her queenly grace. One 
day I espied a diamond on her ‘wedding 
hand,” and a few months later a prosper. 
ous lawyer of good sense carried her og 
to decorate his home. 

Of course there are others, the rude, 
careless and impatient. They are few iy 
number, anc they do not impress one, We 
think they are little things in body, ag 
well as in mind; we forget all about them, 
But the beautiful ones, the strong, sweet 
girls, we are proud of. We remember 
them, and talk them over, and take the 
trouble to seek them out again, to give 
them our smiles and favors. 

HARRIET E. RICHARDs, 


@ 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD, 





BY MABEL H BARROWS. 





(Continued.) 
Mary 30, 1895. 

We have been blessed with the most 
perfect weather, so we have seen every. 
thing in its best aspect. On Thursday 
we took the beautiful drive from Bakewell 
to Haddon Hall, and from there to Chats. 
worth. Haddon Hall is the most beauti- 
fully romantic spot. Every corner breathes 
of picturesque adventures and romantic 
situations. I know nothing of Dorothy 
Vernon except that she was very beauti- 
ful, and that she eloped with an earl 
through the pretty garden door, and that 
she has a monument at Bakewell; but I 
am sure that if I spent a week at Haddon 
Ha)! I could write a novel about her. 

The first thing we saw on entering the 
large gate was a black and white cat cross- 
ing the courtyard with a great big mouse 
in her mouth! She followed us around, 
carrying it until she got tired, when she 
proceeded to crunch it up. There were 
great banks of forget-me nots all around, 
which greatly delighted Coriander, who 
had not seen them wild before. 

Of Chatsworth we did not think 
so much. The house itself was ugly, 
and the approach prosaic, in spite of 
the many deer. I don't consider deer 
picturesque when they are grazing with 
cows and sheep. They might as well be 
calves. But there were many beautiful 
things to be seen inside. I never saw 
such carving in my life. The famous 
lace handkerchief, carved from one block 
of wood, is there, and it is exquisite, 
There were also some fine pictures, 
sketches and statues, but the attendant 
rushed us through in such a hurry that 
we did not half see. She was a poor 
relation of the Duke’s mother, we think, 
for she had the manner of a ‘‘decayed 
gentlewoman,”’ and she was dressed in 
black lace over jet trimmings, and had 
pearls in her cap, and she looked like the 
pictures of the Duke’s mother. She 
would wait till the whole party had 
assembled, and stood in silence, then with 
a slight wave of the hand, and the most 
utterly bored expression, she parted her 
lips and said, ‘‘Picture gallery.” I should 
never dream of feeing such a personage, 
but papa murmured something about 
madame’s accepting, and he said she re- 
ceived his shilling with evident pleasure. 
I should have been glad to see her pleased 
with anything, but I was ahead. No one 
else in the party of twenty sightseers 
feed her at all. 

We took an almost unending walk about 
the gardens in the blazing sun. There 
was much that was lovely, impressive, 
spectacular and amusing. There were 
French gardens and Italian gardens, and 
mouldy dirty-faced statues, and artificial 
cliffs with waterfalls, and trees planted 
by various royal personages of whom I 
had never heard as gardeners. I offered 
to plant one, and papa offered to chop one 
down. I also suggested that they have 
an old-fashioned New England garden, as 
a set-off to the others. We saw the 
famous weeping willow tree, which would 
have pleased Willie, for as we looked it 
began to weep, and the tears ran dows 
its finger tips, and it dissolved into a per- 
fect Niobe. There were other water-works, 
but not so fine as those at Withernshéhe, 
I should say. The big fountain which 
playe 260 feet high was not on. 

We drove back to Bakewell, had lunch 
and a nap, and came on to Nottingham. 
As we were all eager to economize we 
took the last hotel in Baedecker, the 
‘*Caledonian Temperance.” I should have 
preferred the name of the ‘‘F lying Horse,” 
but that didn’t matter. We drove to the 
‘*Caledonian Temperance,” but found that 
the word ‘Temperance’ had _ disap- 
peared from the sign, and that the place 
was now fi !ed with smoking drummers 
and foul odors. So we drove away to the 
‘*George,’’ which was at the top of the 
list. Next day—too late, alas!—we found 
that the ‘Flying Horse” was far more 
picturesque, and probably cheaper. 

The next morning papa and I took & 
We found 
Snenton Hermitage, where papa’s papa 
was born, audit was the most picturesque 
place. Fancy the houses built right into 
So I am a descendant 
of a cliff dweller! 

Nottingham was really quite interest- 


I'here was a fine market place, very 

| picturesque. At noon, next day, we went 
on to Lincolo for a few hours. The mia- 
ster was biautiful. We found a most 


enthusiastic old verger who was; quite 
refreshing. We speut all our time ac the 
minster. There was service going on, 80 
we sat in the Lady Chapel, where we 
could hear all the music without going 
to the service. The tower is exquisite, 
and the angel choir, and the carving and 
stone cutting are lovely. The town, t00, 
was interesting, and we should have beeD 
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Jad of more time there. We saw some 
very quaint houses, one built in 1105, 
called the house of Aaron theJew. There 
was another, also called the ‘Jews’ 
House,” so I suppose that belonged to 
Moses. The houses are still inhabited. 

Then we took our common forbear 

jcnic to Boston! We were going to 
Pambridge from Boston, via Lynn, just 
for “old sake’s sake,” but we had to give 
up Lynn. 

This morning we went to the old church 
of St. Botolpu, which was really fine 
and very interesting. In the photograph 
shop, @ very quaint old house, the wiflie 
showed us her album of cards, and there 
we found Phillips Brooks, Mr. Chadwick 
and many others, and | left my card be- 
side Miss Lillian’s! 

Now we are off to Cambridge—becom- 
ing almost professional forbearers, you 

e. 

” CAMBRIDGE, SUNDAY. 

Another lovely Sunday. and we are 
sitting on the green of King’s College, 
tit-tat-toe, three in a row, with a nursery 
maid at the end of the seat. Coriander 
bas a cold, and is stayirg in to-day. The 
rest of us are going to cnurch this after- 
noon, and if we can get a boat we shall 
take a row afterward. What a lovely 
place this Cambridgeis! And the chimes 
—I never heard so many, ringing and 
ju gling in all quarters of the town. In 
the night it seemed as if they rang every 
few minutes. 

People are passing in front of us as we 
sit here, whole families with flocks of 
little girls in white dresses, suggesting 
orphan asylums, youths from the country 
here for Whitsuntide, students doing the 
honors to visiting relatives, caps and 
gowns attendant upon fair maidens—and 
they all stare. Perhaps they think papa 
and I are newspaper illustrators. 

We stopped over a few hours at 
Ely, just to see the cathedral. Ic 
was very fine, but not nearly so 
beautiful as Lincoln. There were some 
lovely old brasses in the pavement. 

[On, the three dearest children are just 

acsivog! The one in the middle is about 
oa little sailor lad with yellow curls. 
The o.her two can’t be more than three ; 
the litile girl consists chiefly of a sun- 
bonnet, full skirts and dimpled knees; the 
other one isa little scrap of a boy in full 
Highland costume. I wish you couid see 
him, he is such a dear little rat!) 

Tne people are coming out uf church 
now. Ic is quite embarrassing to have so 
many people stare so hard. ‘lhe students 
have gowns of all shades and shapes, 
most of them look like the old woman 
whose petticoat was cut off up to her 
knees, but the professors and fellows have 
nice long ones, and of course they all wear 
mettar-boards. And what quantities, of 
ali shades and colors! 


(To be Continued.) 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue LoTTERY TICKET. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1896. 


Price, $1 00. 


The temptations of Weber Lockridge 
are not uncommon to young men. It 
would be well if they were always met in 
as fra: k and honorable a spirit as by him. 
The curse of speculation is sharply por- 
trayed in the ruin it causes, and the dis- 
honesty it incites. The story is lively 
and iuteresting. It has been extended 
beyond the limited space it originally oc- 
cupied in the Youth's Companion, and 
briugs the tale to a satisfactory comple- 
tion. H. B. B. 


BROKEN NOTES FROM A GRAY NUNNERY. 
By Julia Sherman Hallock. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1896. Price, $1.25. 


The gray nunnery is a quiet country 
house. The notes are a diary of weather, 
gcenery, climate, and natural objects, 
viewed from the snug seclusion of a 
refined and comfortable rural home. If 
anyune is curious to note how large a 
part of the variety of our daily lives is 
due to the variations of external nature, 
this book will be a revelation. Its charm- 
ing descriptions appeal to our own ex- 
periences, and we thank the clerk of the 
weather for providing so inspiring a suc- 
cession of changes. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated with half-tone vignettes. 

H. B. B. 


SomE UNCONVENTIONAL PEOPLE. By 
Mrs. J. Gladwyn Jebb, author of “A 
Strange Career.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1895. Price, $1.25. 


The scene is the M:xican border; 
the characters are lawless Americans, 
treacherous Mexicans. Eoglish desp ra- 
does, and feminine adventuresses. There 
are pistols and bowie knives, saloons and 
pulquerias in plenty, and with them alla 
veln of humor and a dash of pathos which 
give interest to the stori-s. Lively and 
Picturesque, they will afturd great delight 





to yourg readers who will envjuy the 
sen-ational life of wild adventure de- 
scribed. H. B. B, 


FROEBEL’s GiFTs. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00 


This is volume one of ‘‘The Republic of 
Childhood,” a series of three volumes 
illustrating the nature, operation and 
Value of the Kindergarten. These are 
termed by their devoted authors, ‘*Chips 
frum a Kindergarten Workshup.” ‘They 
are the outcome of talks and conferences 
on Froebel’s educational principles. with 
Succe ssive groups of earnest young women 
for fifteen years, and represent practical 
work. They are the result of mutual give 
and take, question and answer, effurt and 
experience, the friction of minds, ideas, 
aLa varied experience with many hundred 
little children.” Froebel’s ten gifts are 
the subjects of as many separate chapters, 
and these are prefaced by thoughis, and 








concluded by general remarks upon them. 
Every teacher with a love of her profes- 
sion and a desire to excel should read this 
admirable compendium of Froebel’s sys- 
tem. H. B. B. 


THE THREE IMPOSTORS, OR THE TRANS 
MUTATIONS. By Arthur Machen. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1895 Price, 
$1 00. 


This is the most frightful aggregation 
of horrors that a human brain ever con- 
cocted. The variety of ghastly and 
diabolical conceptions is like the changes 
of a kaleidoscope. There is just sufficient 
method in its madness to give a con- 
tinuity to a series of horrible stories of 
murder, corruption and despair. If it is 
desirable to fill the mind with images of 
vileness, filth and incurable diseases, then 
read this strange book and lend it to your 
friends. H. B. B. 


MODERN MISSIONS IN THE East. Their 
Methods, Successes, and Limitations. 
By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D. With 
an introduction by Edward D. Eaton, 
D.D., LL. D. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1 75. 


This is an account of a missionary jour- 
ney round the world, undertaken with the 
purpose of studying the work of the 
several denominations. The author was 
equipped with breadth of judgment, and 
the glow of epirit necessary for an accu- 
rate understanding of what such a journey 
has to disclose. As a text-book for the 
study of the general subject of missions, 
Dr. Lawrence’s work is wholly unlike and 
superior to any book in the field. 


H. B. B. 
AUNT BILLY AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
Alyn Yates Keith. Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. 1896. Price, 75 cents. 

New England life, with its quaint pecu- 
liarities, is pleasantly sketched in these 
lively narratives. The Desultory Club 
discusses a variety of topics of interest to 
women. Uncle Billy, Daniel, and Mehita- 
bel Prince are live people, and we count 
them among those we have met and 
known. It is a book to read more than 


orce. H. B. B. 


—@ e—____——- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Godey's Magazine tor December contains 
an extensive account of the ‘‘Federation 
of Women’s Clubs,” a forerunner of the 
January issue, which is to be a special 
‘*woman’s Lumber.” 


In her Homekeeping article in Decem 
ber Household News, Mrs. Poole says: 

Let us not count it silly to keep ourselves 
in touch with childhood. It is far wiser 
to sit by the little bed and read the ‘‘Jun- 
gle Stories,” or ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,” 
than to don a satin robe and go toa ball, 
or even to manage missions for Borrioboola 
Gha. A good deal of real missionary 
work should be done by one’s own fire- 
side. In fact, many a mother needs to be 
a missionary to herself. 

Truro was also one of the towns giving 
a majority in favor of woman suffrage, 
the vote standing 27 yeas to 25 nays. This 
makes three of the fifteen towns in Barn- 
table County which favored the extension 
of the suffrage. Barnstable County is the 
most advanced community in the State in 
this respect. Her representatives in the 
Legislature have usually voted that way 
for the last twenty years, and at the last 
election tweive-thirtieths of her vote 
was in the affirmative.— Yarmouth Regis- 
ter. 

If woman’s nature is expressed and con- 
ditioned by wifehood and womanhood, 
then woman’s part in goodness and 
spirituality, which is the perfection of 
goodness, is not for man alone, as man 
selfishly would have it, but for humanity, 
Woman’s experience and culture in 
worldliness, or actual contact, like man, 
with all being and aspiration, are but 
means of expression of her nature to do 
most for the goodness and spirituality of 
hu manity.— Boston Globe. 

A correspondent of the Boston Tran. 
script calls attention to the fact that ‘‘a 
half-dozen years ago our present United 
States Commissioner of Education, Pro- 
fessor William T. Harris, LL. D., an- 
nounced himself as favorable to woman 
suffrage. His is but one name, but it isa 
name than which no other, either in his 
own country or abroad, is more dis- 
tinguished among Americans. And, as 
he himself said on an occasion when he 
gave one of his wonderful lectures before 
& meagre audience, it is quality, not 
quantity, that counts.” 

The “Effete Exist” receives many good 
hiots from the ‘*wildand woolly West,” but 
seldom a better one than when Mr. Paget 
brings from bis ranch to New York club 
men the example of making his farewell 
bachelor dinner a refined and well bred 
affair, with the bride and her bridesmaids 
present, instead of the coarser and ruder 
jocularity which too often passes under 
that name. If this innovation is “so 
Ecglish, you know,” it is certainly an 
example of good English. 

Mr. Leslie J. Perry, ot the Government 
Commis-+ion publishing the War Records, 
has gathered interesting letters of Presi- 
dent Lincoln relating to prisoners of war. 
They will appear in the Christmas Century, 
as ‘Appeals to Lincoln’s Clemency.” It 
was almost impossible in the early days 
of the war to secure Mr. Lincoln’s consent 








to the execution of a soldier for desertion. 
A characteristic indorsement is found on 
a large bundle of papers covering a single 
case. ‘*What possible injury can this lad 
work upon the cause of this great Union? 
I say let him go. A. LINCOLN.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN 





THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE. 


Have you ever heard of the Sugar-Plum tree? 
’Tis a marvel of great renown! 

[t blooms on the shore of the Lollipop Sea 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town. 

The fruit that it bears is so wondrously sweet 
(As those who have tasted it say) 

That good little children have only to eat 
Of that fruit to be happy next day. 

When you got to the tree, you would have a 

hard time 

To capture the fruit which I sing; 
The tree is so tall that no person could climb 

To the bough; where the sugar plums swing! 
But up in that tree sits a chocolate cat, 

And a gingerbread dog prowls below; 

And this is the way you contrive to get at 
Those sugar-plums tempting you so: 

You say but the word to that gingerbread dog, 
And he barks with such terrible zest 

That the chocolate cat is at once all agog, 
As ber swelling proportions attest. 

And the chocolate cat goes cavorting around 
From this leafy limb unto that, 

And the sugar-plums tumble at once to the 

ground. 

Hurrah for the chocolate cat! 


There are marshmallows, gumdrops and pep- 
permint canes, 
With stripings of scarlet or gold. 
And you carry away of the treasure that rains, 
As much as your apron can hold! 
So come, little child, cuddle closer to me 
In your dainty white nightcap and gown, 
And I'll rock you away to that Sugar-Plum 
Tree 
In the garden of Shut-Eye Town. 





—— $4 


THE JOURNEY OF THE 8LED. 

Such a gay and frolicking little sled, 
jumping and bounding over the snow be- 
hind the big express wagon, like a big red 
bird! It was coming through one of the 
business streets down town in New York, 
and going toward Broadway. When you 
see a red sled tied behind an express 
wagon, you look for a small boy as a nat- 
ural part of the eled. This sled had its 
small boy, or, rather, boys; for there were 
three. But such unhappy small boys that 
you stopped—you could not help it—to 
find out what was the matter. The three 
boys were half a block behind the gay, 
frolicking sled, running as hard as they 
could run to catch up with it. The story 
was told. They bad tied the sled behind 
the wagon, expecting to have a ride, per- 
haps for blocks, when either they had 
been thrown ff or the man had made 
them get off; and they had tied the 
rope so tightly that they could not untie 
it, and the beautiful sled went bounding 
away without them; and every minute it 
was farther and farther away. 

As the express wagon reached Broad- 
way, acar was in its way; and the three 
small boys, with hope in their faces, 
stumbled and strvggled forward, hoping 
to reach the sled. Alas! alas! The car 
moved out of the way, the man struck the 
horse, and he bounded forward; and the 
little red sled, as if hopeless itself, fell 
over on its side, and was dragged across 
Broadway. The wagon and cars closed 
in like great waves behind it, and hid it 
from sight. 

‘Tony, Tony! Run, run!” exclaimed 
one of the small boys, dancing up and 
down in terror, the great tears rolling 
down his cheeks. 

Poor Tony dashed about, knocking 
against everybody—the lamp - post, his 
friends—just going about in a circle. 
Somehow, no one saw him. Tony and his 
friends wriggled between the horses and 
carts, and stood on the other side of 
Broadway. 

In the meantime the little sled, all help- 
less, dragging on its side, no longer 
bouncing and jumping gayly, was seen by 
a tail young man walking hurriedly along. 
He sprang into the street, put his foot 
quickly on the sled, and held it so firmly 
that the rope broke and the little sled 
was free. I think that young man must 
have taken high rank at college in 
athletics, he moved 80 certainly and so 
quickly. He looked about for the small 
boy who belonged to the sled, but did not 
see him. He knew that the boy could not 
be far off, so he righted the sled and 
pushed it toward the curb with his foot 
and passed on in a hurry. Just as he 
reached the corner, he spied Tony and 
his friends, who at this moment darted 
1orward with a sharp cry. The young 
man turned and ran. The way he ran 
proved that he was trained. Down the 
street two boys of about fourteen and 
sixteen were running away with the sled. 
Lid the young man have the famous 
seven-league boots? He caught them ina 
minute; and [ think—am sure, ia fact— 
that before the young man got through 
with them the boys wished they had 
not touched that little red sled. When he 
told them to go, they flew, never looking 





behind them. Tony and his friends, in 
terror, stood on the other side of the 
street, wondering, doubtless, whether 
that darling sled would ever come back. 
The young man tvok the broken rope in 
his hand, and, striding across the street, 
said: ‘Here! Don’t tie the rope when 
you cut behind! Have the rope long 
enough to hold the end in your hand, 
Then you can let go when you want to 
drop off.” The young man pulled on his 
gloves and straightened his tie as he 
swung on a Broadway car. Nobody 
thought he was a hero but Tony ard his 
two small friends; and they, doubtless, in 
their little hearts said, ‘‘He is a brick.” — 
Outlook. 





“THE COMMON PEOPLE,” 


As Abraham Lincoln called them, do not 
care to argue about their ailments. What 
they want is a medicine that will cure 
them. The simple, honest statement, ‘‘I 
know that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me.”’ 
is the best argument in favor of this 
medicine, and this is what many thou- 
sands voluntarily say. 

Hoop’s PILts are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


STEVENS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


New Gloucester, Maine. 

French and German spoken. A 
pleasant home. Special advantages 
in Elocution, and the Literature of the 
English, French, German and Latin 
Languages, also in Music and Art. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Business, 
and for a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 

West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium. 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


WATER CURE DEPARTMENT & MASSAGE. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A, M. te 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 
Training School for Kindergartners 


AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 
Has been re-opened at Washington, D.C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D.C. 














Ce COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1895. Thirty minutesfrom 
Broad 8t.8tation, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Healtb 
ul location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu- 
lars address CHARLES Dz GARMO. PD. D., Presiden 
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ls anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





BoOsTON, JANUARY 12. 1891. 
MESSRS. KNITTED MATTRESS (0, 
Canton Junctivn, Mass. : 
Gentlemen—Referring to your irquiry 
regardiog our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Mattiog fur about four years, and have 
suld little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felticg, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institatiuns, as well as to 
families. Yours respec' fully, 
f. D. WHITNEY & CO., 
37 and 39 Tempie Place. 





INSIST on having ‘*Knitted Table Padding 
At all the leacing dry goods house: 
Write us for samples and catalogut 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books 





Poems ofthe Farm Collected andfillustrated by 
ALFRED R. Eastman Overs0illustrations Size x 
Mg inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 


Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 

fa omen — with descri ave, Some By 
NRY R. BLANEY Size 7ig x Hg Clot ilt 

Boxed $2.50 744 x He Clo Edges 


Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by Laura Dayton FPErs- 
— Illustrated by J. H. Vanperrort Cloth 


Ov Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by Mary YALE SHarLeion Elegantly 
Illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile lettering 
Size7 x¥inches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed $2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New Engtand Country Text and illustra 
tionsby CLirron Jounson Containing over One 
Hundred views of New England Scenery and Life 
Size7 x Mginches Cloth Gilt Top Price $2.00 


Aunt Billy By Atyn Yares Kerrn, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” ete, 
Cloth $1.25 


Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. Anrnur 
SincLam Confederate States Navy With 82 Portraits 


and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 
Whitls from Wild Meadows By Sam Water 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With forty 
illustrations Cloth 61.50 


Back Country Poems By Sam Wavrer Foss U- 
lustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth 1.50 
FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Lave Vou A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by Anna E. Mack New Edition Cloth 
White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 


Notes from Grav Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. Hattock 
lilustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth $1.25 


DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By Saumur. 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 530 cents 
NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 
A_ Lieutenant at Kigh:een By OLiver Optio 
hie} and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated Price 
ALL-OVER-THE-WORLI*LIBRARY 
Third Sertes 


Half Reund the World By Ouiver Orric Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 


NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN-LIFE SERIE® 

The Lettery Ticket By J.T. Trowsripce Eight 
Full-page Illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 


The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tomun 
SON Illustrated $1.50 


The Watch Fires of '76 By Samvet Apams 
Drake, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” ete. Cloth 
50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

“Little Daughter’? By Grace Le Baron, author 

of “Little Miss Faith” Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY” 

Kyzie Duntee A Golden Girl By Sornme Mar 
Making third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 

THE SILVER GATE SERIES 


Young Master Kirke By Penn Suievey, author 
of ane Miss Weezy” Series Illustrated Price 7% 
cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on recetpt of priee 
Our TUustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


BAIRD &« MASON 


REAL ESTATE & RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Securlty 
We have been in the Loan Business fur Eight Years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If }ou have money 
to loan In Eastern Kansas write to us. Reference 
Evurega Bask. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY ST. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


—FoR— 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells, 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, vy, alls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and points 
West, Southwest and Northwest. 
6 45 A.M Mail and Passenger. 
. . . 
M Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
to Troy and Saratoga. 
M Sundays only. Accommodations 


» for Troy and Albany. 
Passenger accommodation. 








Daily. Fast Exp ess. 
Sleeping cars Boston to Chi 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 
troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 
Pacific Express. 

ing cars Boston to Chicago 


7.00 P.M. Sie Bingere Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rates of Fare Guaranteed, 


Superb equipment, excellent train service, aft 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
bury and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obteined at any railroad ticket office 
and all botels in Boston. 

For maps, tt rough time tables, rater of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car acc: mmodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
pane or iy hy office, passenger station, Causes 
way Street, Boston. 

J J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


July Ist, 1895. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Tue OLpest Fish MARKET 1N Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Mother 
and Babe. 
An imp-rtant book, uy 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant motors. A 
booklet of peges sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


11434 5th Ave., N. ¥. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


TEMBER 7, 1895. 














PURITY CONFERENCE. 


The American Purity Alliance has arranged 
to hold a Conference in Boston in the Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, Dec. 9 and 10, kindred in character to the 
late National Purity Congress in Baltimore. 
Following the opening address by the President 
of the Alliance, Aaron M. Powell, addresses of 
welcome will be delivered by Bishop Lawrence, 
and President Sawyer, of the Boston Y M C. A. 


Among those who will address the Conference | 


are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, upon ‘“‘Moral Equal- 
ity Between the Sexes’’; William Lloyd Garri- 
son, ‘*The Relation of Poverty to Purity’’; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Dr. W. T. Sabine, of 
New York, “Social Vice and National Decay’’; 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, ‘‘Immorality 
of the Regulation System"’; Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Vir- 
gin, of New York, ‘‘The Religious Aspects of 
the Purity Movement’’; Henry B. Blackwell, 
‘Equal Suffrage as Related tothe Purity Move- 
ment’’; Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, Corresponding 
Secretary, ‘‘{he American Purity Alliance ard 
Its Work’’; Rev. Dr. A. H. Lewis, of Plainfield, 
N. J., ‘The Sacredness of Fatherhood’’; Rev. 
Mery H. Whitney, of Boston, and others. 

The Conference has an Honorary Committee 
of the following representative men and women: 
Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., Rev. Geo. C. 
Lorimer, D.D., Rev. George Hodges, D.D., 
Rev. Wm. N. Brodbeck, D. D., Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Arthur W. Sawyer, B. O. Flower, William 
Lioyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead, Francis J. 
Garrison, R.v. Charles G. Ames, Henry B. 
Blackwell, William B. Savage, Rev. Nathan E. 
Wood, D. D., William H. Breed, Alexander 
McKenzie, Rev. Christopher lt. Eliot, Col. T. 
W. Higginson, H. M. Moore, Edward L. Tead, 
Rey. Francis E. Clark, D D., 8S. B. Shapleigh, 
Frank Wood, R. H. Dana, Edward O. Otis, 
M D.,S. 8. Blanchard. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Ilowe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Susan 8. l’essenden, Mrs. lIlelen H. 
Gardener, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Mrs. Helen 
van Anderson, |)’. Julia Morton Plummer, Dr 
Caroline E. Hastings, Miss Sarab L Arnold, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Mrs. Ednah LD. Cheney, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. George 
L. Stearns, Mrs. Anna LD. Hallowell, Dr. Salome 
Merritt. 

There will be an informal Conversazione in the 
Parlors of the Y. M. C. A. Building, Boylston 
and Berkeley Streets, Monday, Dec. 9, from 4 
to 6 P. M., for which a large number of invita- 
tions have been issued to meet the officers and 
friends of the American Parity Alliance previous 
to the opening of the Conference. 


—_—_—_~<@e———__— 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response toavery general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo. 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared by 
the heliotype procese. This portrait the 
proprietors of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receiptof . . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail on application, on 
receiptof .. . . «+ « - $1.50 


2 
or 


WHO WILL FOLLOW HER? 


A young woman in New York State is 
doing valiant service for woman suffrage 
by asking her friends to subscribe for the 
Woman's JOURNAL. She aims at not 
less than one hundred new subscribers, 
and she already has obtained seventy-six, 
all since Oct. 1st. 

Can we not have at least one such de 





voted friend in each State? H. &. 7. 
ee a ee 
VICTORIA MOVING FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


In the Legislative Assembly of Victoria 
(Australia) a bill has been introduced ‘‘to 
remove the disqualification of women in 
the elections of members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly,” The bill reads as fcl- 
lows: 


(1) In section one hundred and twenty- 
eight and all subsequent sections in Part 
IV. of the Constitution Act Amendment 
Act, 1890, and alsoin the Purification of 
Rolls Act, 1891, the word ‘‘male” wherever 
it occurs, shall be repealed, and the word 
‘person,’ wherever it occurs, shall be 
deemed to include women, and generally 
all words importing the masculine gender 
shall be deemed to include the feminine 
gender; and in the Nineteenth Schedule 
to the said first mentioned Act, after the 
word ‘‘manhood,”’ wherever it occurs, the 
words ‘tor womanhood” shall be added. 
'((2) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, no woman shall vote at 
any election held during the ccntinuance 
of the Legislative Assembly existing at 
the commencement of this Act. 


Our correspondent, J. C. Kirby, of Port 


| are now all made up, and are as follows: 


Adelaide, South Australia, writes us as 
follows: 

The movement for woman suffrage is 
very strong throughout Australia. The 
fact that the New Zealand and South 
Australian women have the suffrage tells 
strongly on the other Australian States. 
A measure was introduced this year into 
the Tasmania Legislature, but failed to 
pass, though it was strongly supported. 

The Victoria Premier has introduced 
the above measure into the Parliament, 
and our correspondent informs us that 
‘*there are many tokens that it will become 
a law.” If so, the exampie of such an 
influential State will carry the measure 
throughout the remaining Australian 
provinces and soon all the lands of the 
Southern Cross will live under equal suf- 
frage, irrespective of sex. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE TICKETS, 


The tickets for the Boston School Board 


Republicans—Willard S. Allen, W. W. 
Stover, Samuel F. Hubbard, Mrs. Fanny 
B. Ames, Elizabeth C. Keller, Austin 
Bassett, Samuel B. Shapleigh, William T. 
Eaton. 

Demccratic—Harry Lloyd, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Conrad J. Rueter, Isaac Lewis, 
Dr. David A. Collins, William F. Murray, 
John J. Kennelly, Isaac F. Paul. 

The Independent Women Voters and the 
Committee of One Hundred have nomi- 
nated the same ticket as the Republicans, 
with the substitution of Dr. Caroline E. 
Hastings for W. W. Stover. 

The Citizens’ Public School Union and 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation have nominated the following 
ticket : 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, Samuel F. Hubbard, Isaac F. 
Paul, El'zabeth C. Keller, David A. Col- 
lins, Caroline E. Hastings, Harry Lloyd. 

The Municipal Reform League have 
endorsed the following names: 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, Samuel F. Hubbard, and Samuel 
B Shapleigh. 

Harry Lloyd has been for years an 
advocate of woman suffrage, as well as of 
«qual pay for workingwomen. He has 
strong claims on the support of suffragists, 
and is a man of excellent practical ability. 

H. B. B. 


~~ 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 


At the last meeting of the Boston 
School Board, the Salary Committee re- 
ported an order raising the salaries of 
masters of grammar schools. Masters 
now receive $2,880, and the great body of 
the women teachers $744. The order pro- 
vides that masters shal! henceforth receive 
$3,300, an increase of $420, more than 
half the whole yearly pay of a woman, 
while it makes no provision whatever for 
increasing the salaries of the teachers. 

The order was opposed by Mr. Blan- 
chard, Dr. Gallivan and others, on the 
ground of its injustice to women, and was 
recommitted to the Salary Committee. 
The chairman of that committee intends 
to report the same order unamended, and 
is sure that this time it will pass. 

The pay of the men and women em- 
ployed in our public echools is already 
very unequal, $128 per month being the 
average salary of a man, and $48 the 
average salary of awoman. The proposed 
change will make the disparity still more 
marked. 

We believe that this action, if it were 
known, would excite the indignation of 
fair-minded men as well as of women. 
Some members of the Salary Committee 
justify themselves in their intention to 
vote for the proposed order by saying 
that they have thus far received no ex- 
pression of disapproval of it from any 
citizen. This is only because public atten- 
tion has not been called to the matter. 

We request all our readers who do not 
favor so manifest an injustice to see or 
write to the members of the Salary Com. 
mittee, expressing their disapproval in 
temperate but unmistakable terms. 

As the meeting of the school board at 
which the question is to be decided will 
take place next Tuesday, prompt action is 
needed. The names and addresses of the 
Salary Committee are: 

H. D. Huggan, chairman, 28 Maverick 
Square, East Boston. 

G. R. Fowler, 220 Devonshire Street. 

8S. H. Wise, 14 Kilbv Street. 

S. A. Wetmore, 182 Webster Street, 


East Boston. 
Gustav Liebman, 210 West Newto 
A. 8. B. 


Street. 
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FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


The next regular meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held Tuesday, Dec. 10th, at 2.30 
P. M., at the Suffrage Parlors, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn 
will give his ‘‘Personal Reminiscences of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

There will be good music, and light re 
freshments will be served as usual. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore will preside. An 
interesting meeting is expected and there 





REFERENDUM OFFICIAL FIGURES, 
Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wolcott, chairman of 
the Governor’s Council, announces the 
official returns of votes on the question 
of granting Municipal Suffrage to Women 
on Nov. 5, 1895. It shows a total Yes. 
109,204; No, 187,840; No. majority 78,636. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE. 


The official returns from the so called 
referendum are pow accessible, and they 
are highly instructive. [In our analysis 
of the vote, we follow the method em- 
ployed by the Man Suffrage Asscciation. } 

By the census of 1895 the number of 
men in Massachusetts qualified to register 
and vote is 561,699. Of these only 186,976 
voted against woman suffrage. Therefore 
two-thirds of the men in Massachusetts 
either favor woman suffrage, or do not 
object to it. And this result was obtained 
after an unprecedented expenditure of 
money and effort on the part of the Man 
Suffrage Association to bring every op- 
ponent to the polls. 

According to the estimate of the Man 
Suffrage Association, the number of 
women who could have registered and 
voted against woman suffrage was ‘‘at 
least 575,000.” Of these only 864 voted 
no. In other words, out of every 665 
women, 664 either favor woman suffrage 
or do not object to it. And this result 
was obtained after a large portion of the 
press and pulpit had been denouncing 
woman suffrage for half a century; after 
the remonstrants had been actively at 
work in Massachusetts for more than a 
dozen years to convince women that the 
most disastrous consequences would fol- 
low if they had the suffrage; and after 
the Man Suffrage Association had covered 
the walls far and near with posters urging 
women to vote no. 

In the tabulated statement just put 
forth by the Man Suffryge Association, 
they say: ‘‘The votes of men alone are 
considered.” In the statement put forth 
by us, the votes of women alone are con- 
sidered. As our opponents have often 
said that this matter ought to be decided 
by the wishes of women themselves, 
this is of course legitimate. 

According to the women’s vote, every 
county, and every congressional, council- 
lor, senatorial and representative district 
in the Commonwealth voted in favor of 
woman suffrage by at least ten to one. 
Taking the whole State, the vote in favor 
was more than 25 to one. There never 
was & more conclusive demonstration that 
the majority of women are not ‘‘over- 
whelmingly opposed to suffrage.”’ 

There are 322 towns in Massachusetts. 
In 238 towns not one woman voted no. In 
109 cities and towns the women voting no 
numbered 15 or less. 

The remonstrants have always asserted 
that the right to vote carried with it the 
duty to vote. Therefore the negative 
vote of women at the State election repre- 
sents the total number of remonstrants 
who are at once conscientious and con- 
sistent. 

It is interesting to note that a larger 
vote of men was cast for woman suffrage 
this year than was cast for the prohibition 
amendment in 1889. There were 85,242 
men who voted for probibition, and 87,000 
men who voted for woman suffrage. 

It is also an encouraging sign of the 
growth of the cause that the proportion 
of votes cast for woman suffrage this year 
in Massachusetts was almost double the 
proportion cast for it a few years ago in 
Rhode Island (the last New England State 
that submitted a woman suffrage amend- 
ment), although in Rhode Island there 
was no Man Suffrage Association in the 
field. 

The officers of the Man Suffrage Associ- 
ation say that, in view of the election re- 
turns, ‘‘it would seem that a further agi- 
tation of the question at present is un- 
called for.” We remind them that, less 
than thirty years ago, the constitutional 
amendment forbidding the disfranchise- 
ment of any man on account of his color 
was defeated in every State where it was 
submitted to the voters, including several 
of the strongest Republican States in the 
Union; yet the agitation for it did not 
cease, and a few years later it became 
law by an Act of Congress ratified by three- 
fourths of the State Legislatures. If the 
officers of the Man Suffrage Association 
imagine that the agitation for a righteous 
reform ever ceases because of a temporary 
check at the polls, they have read history 
to little purpose. 

The returns from the so-called referen- 
dum show that we only need to convert 
about 20 more male voters out of every 








should be a full attendance. H. B. B. 


MALE VOTES. FEMALE VOTES, } 
No. Yes. No 


) | €O-operation of the Man Suffrage Associs- 


Hampden, 511 = 10,718 S43 13 | 
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The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association therefore is now petitioning 
for a real referendum, the submission to 
the voters of a constitutional améndment 
enfranchising women. It takes two years 
for such an amendment to be submitted, 
and during those two years we propose to 
secure that 20 per cent. of additional con- 
verts. To this end we shall welcome the 





tion in promoting discussion. 
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ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICE, 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 
In the death of this able, gifted woman, 
| I not only appreciate the loss of her voice 
and pen in the suffrage movement, but in 
the far more important step in progress, 
woman’s emancipation from superstition. 
So few see the narrowing, crippling in- 
fluerce of dogmatic theology on woman’s 
development, that the loss of one of our 
own sex who has ably grappled with the 
problem cannot be too fully appreciated. 
As one of the Revising Committee on 
‘‘The Woman’s Bible,” her loss is irrep- 
rable. I feel as if I had been robbed 
of my right hand. With her general 
knowledge of history, sacred and secular, 
her philosophy, her logical deductions 
from facts, her rational views, her rare 
common sense, and her scholarly attaiu- 
ments, she was peculiarly fitted for the 
great work which a few of us have under- 
taken. 

When I first suggested to her what I 
thought of the present influence of the 
church, and“asked her to join the com- 
mittee, she promptly replied that she 
would, expressing no doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the measure, or of her capacity to 
help make it successful. She had no fears 
of sacrificing personal influence and po- 
sition by advocating what we well knew 
would be an unpopular demand. For- 
tunately she lived long enough to add a few 
pages to the Pentateuch, just published. 

Those who knew Ellen Battelle Dietrick 
best, who had listened to her scholarly 
lectures, and read her logical writings in 
journals and magazines of the day, can 
appreciate her loss to the public; but none 
of us can estimate the loss of such a 
presence to her family and friends. To 
them I would seoad my sincere words of 
sympathy and profound respect for the 
loved one they mourn. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
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MRS, HENRY ON MRS, DIETRICK, 





Editors Woman's Journal ; 


Through your columns I have just 
learned of the death of our own Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick. The sad news comes 
with crushing force to her large circle of 
friends and admirers in Kentucky, for 
since she won the title of the ‘‘Daniel 
Webster of the suffrage cause,” we Ken- 
tuckians, who only loaned her to Massa- 
chusetts, have taken special pride in the 
magnificent service Mrs. Dietrick rendered 
in the conflict for woman’s freedom. 

Our cause has in great measure assumed 
its dignified and gigantic proportions 
through that splendid trinity of press 
workers, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, and Ellen Battelle Die- 
trick, and the loss of one of this distin- 
guished trio at this critical hour cannot 
but bring deepest sorrow. 

In the death of Mrs. Dietrick, the Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation loses an intellectual star of the first 
magnitude. She may have had intellectual 
peers, but not one that could look down 
on her. She drew a fire-tipped pen in 
defence of the liberty of half the race, and 
it can be seriously doubted if the ‘‘brain- 
jest” statesmen in Washington were more 
conversant with the principles and history 
of our government, or so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of liberty and true 
democracy. in her controversies with 
leading editors of the metropolitan press, 
she often proved that they were not 
worthy of her steel. It requires splendid 
attainments and a higher and mightier 
courage to face a sweeping Niagara of 
popular prejudice than to face danger or 
death, yet how successfully Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick raised the suffrage standard in 
the columns of the conservative press, her 
work will attest. 

Her range of vision and sweep of 
thought took in the woman question in 
its far-reaching import, recognized by the 
few. Her literary work bears the impress 
of her superior mentality, unwavering 
fidelity to her convictions, and loftiest 
ideals on the subject of human liberty, and 
in scholastic attainments and historical 
research it easily holds place with the 
best efforts of Patrick Henry, Webster 
and Clay. Her words will sparkle like 
sunbeams from the pages of suffrage liter- 
ature, and lovers of liberty will catch their 
nspiration. 

Her work while a resident of Kentucky 
gave an impetus to the cause of equal 
rights in the State, which has already 
reaped the harvest of equal property laws 
and limited school suffrage. 

One of our brightest anticipations was 


— 





' Battelle Dietrick at our annual suff 
conventions, and counsel with her as to 
the best method to ‘‘strike for liberty.” 

The graceful symmetry of her charm 
personality left not a single angle, while 
her natural gifts and mental attainments 
rendered her at once the grandest type of 
American womanhood, and a stateswoman 
worthy of presiiential honors. With rey. 
erent love we pay this poor tribute to this 
apostle of liberty. The world is better 
| because Ellen Battelle Dietrick lived and 
labored. 

We can but pause in dumb submission 
before the profound mystery of Life, 
Death, Love and Grief. 

Sleep in peace, dear friend! The prin- 
ciples you so ably advocated will live ag 
long asa sentiment of justice or a chord 
of sympathetic virtue vibrates in the 
human heart. Ifa grander life is decreed 
beyond the grave, your loved ones will 
meet and greet you on the other side. If 
not, we shall all sleep a dreamless sleep 
that knows no waking. We can but do 
our duty.in this mortal life, and await the 
revelation. Until then, vale/ vale! vale} 

JOSEPHINE K. HENRY, 

Versailles, Ky. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, DEC. 4, 1895, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The December meeting of Sorosis took 
place on Monday at the Waldorf, where 
all the reunions of the club are to be held 
this winter. The luncheon was served in 
the Holland room, which is panelled high 
up with deal, and frescoed with quaint 
pictures of stout burghers in medizval 
costumes. The large hall, decorated in 
Empire style, was filled for the literary 
exercises. Mrs. Helmuth presided. Mrs, 
Croly received a warm greeting as the 
newly elected president of the State Fed- 
eration of Clubs. 

The Committee on Education, Mrs. 
Susan Ketcham Bourne, chairman, had 
charge of the programme. Miss Ida 
Benfey gave some charming recitations. 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling and Miss 
Dorothy Humbert sang. The _ sub- 
ject for discussion, ‘‘Modern Methods 
in Ejucation,’” was set forth by Mrs. 
Bourne, Mrs. Alice Bartlett Stimson, 
Mrs. Alice May Scudder, Mrs. Miriam M. 
Greeley, and others. 

The Political Equality Clubs of this city 
are being thoroughly reorganized by Miss 
Keyser, who is busy attending meetings 
either in this city or vicinity every after- 
noon and evening. The reapportionment, 
which gives us fifty members of Assem- 
bly in place of thirty-two, has necessi- 
tated a complete reconstruction of the 
clubs, besides the formation of several 
new ones, so that our organizer is now 
not only keeping in line the city societies, 
but is also visiting the Mt. Vernon Club 
every month. To-day she is in Newburgh, 
to address the Political Equality Club 
which was formed there at the time of the 
State Convention. 

Miss M. E. B. Culbertson, a bright 
young Indiana girl, has come here and 
opened a studio. She has already achieved 
success as a sculptor, having studied in 
Paris and exhibited at the Columbian 
Exposition. Oa the eightieth birthday of 
Mrs. Stanton Miss Culbertson took a cast 
of her hand and Miss Anthony’s clasped. 
It is an interesting study. Mrs. Stanton’s 
plump palm rests almost passively in the 
grip of her companion’s thin but ener- 
getic fingers. There is character in every 
outline. Miss Culbertson has copyrighted 
the cast, and will fill orders for $25 each. 
Her address is 135 West 41st Street. 

It should have been stated in my last 
letter that tickets for the Pilgrim Moth- 
ers’ Dinner, at the usual price of $2, can 
be purchased of our treasurer, Mrs. Emilie 
S. Van Biel, 34 Gramercy Square. 

Last week there passed to his rest Col. 
William Samuel Johnson, at his home, 
Rye, N. Y. Colonel Johnson was a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature for three suc- 
cessive terms, 1885-6-7, and during that 
time was helpful to us in our campaigns. 
He was your correspondent’s first cousin, 
the oldest of the line, and head of the 
house. But he should be remembered 
by the women of the State especially for 
his legislative services. The bill provid- 
ing seats for saleswomen was passed by 
his direct efforts, and I never see the 
seats which are now provided in all our 
great establishments without thinking of 
what shopwomen owe to one who was to 
me the handsome and courtly ‘Cousin 
wil.” 

The death of Mrs. Ellen Battelle Die- 
trick was a great shock to a wide circle of 
her friends and admirers here. Her speech 
at the last Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner was 
one of the most charming delivered, and 
it is a deep grief to think that one so full 
of intellectual vigor and life should fall in 
her prime. 


LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th St. 
Mrs. Emma G. Richardson, 82 years 
old, of Stoneham, Mas3., is proud of the 
fact that she walked half a mile to vote 











100 in order to have a popular majority. 
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Mrs. Candace Wheeler contributes 
to this week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL a de- 











1. As an act of simple justice. 
2. Because women are needed in gov- 
ernment. 


| back over ‘*the Dark and Bloody Ground,” 





as Kentucky was named in the days of 
Indian warfare, offer a wide field for the 
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A PORCH IN BELGRAVIA. 


BY LOVISE IMOGEN GUINBY. 


When, after dawn, the lordly houses hide 

Till you fa! foul of it, some piteous guest, 

Some girl the damp stones gather to their breast, 

Her gold hair rough, her rebel garment wide, 

Who sleeps, with all that luck and life denied 

Camped round, and dreams how seaward and 
south west 

Blue over Devon farms the smoke-rings rest, 

And sh eep and Jambs ascend the lit hillside. 


Dear, of your charity, speak low, step soft, 
Pray forasinner. Planet-lise and still, 

Best hearts of all are sometimes set aloft 

Only to see and pass, nor ) et deplore 

Even Wrong itseif, crowned Wrong inscrutable, 
Which cannct not have been forevermore. 


_— — = 


UNENDING. 


There is an end to kisses and to sighs; 

There is an end tu laughter and to tears, 
An end to fair things that delight our eyes, 

An end to pleasant suunds that charm our ears, 
An end to enmity's foul libelling, 

And to the gracious praise of tender friend; 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing— 

To love there is no end. 





That warrior carved an empire with bis sword; 
The empire now is but like him—a name; 
That stuteswan spoke, and by a burning word 

Kindied a nation’s heart int) a flame; 
Now naught is left but ashes, a: d we bring 
Our Lomasge to new men; to them we bend. 
There is av end to all but one sweet thing— 
To love there is no end. 


All beauty fades away, or else, alas! 

Men's eyes grow dim, and they no beauty see; 
The glori.us shows of nature pass and pass; 

Quickiy they come, as quickly do they flee, 
Ano he who hears the voice of welcoming 

Hears next the slow, sad farewei lof his friend. 
There is an end to all but one sweet thing — 

To love there is no end. 

— All the Year Round. 


——- _~@- - - —— 
THE SINGING SHEPHERD. 


BY ANNIE FIELDS. 


The shepherd climbed the bill through dark and 
light, 
And on and on he went, 
Higher and bigber still, 
Seeking a pasture hidden iu the height. 
He followed by the rill, 
He followed past the rocks, 
And as be went, singing, he shepherded his flocks. 


How wive those upland pastures none e’er knew; 
But over the wild bills 
A stretch of watered grass, 
Outspreading, though half hidden from the view, 
invites that all may pass. 
He sees the weary way, 
Yet while the shepherd sings, how brief the toil- 
sowe day! 


Stand thou with me and watch his eager feet. 
He stays not for the dr ught, 
Nor lingers in the shade, 

Save where the clover aud ihe streamiet meet; 
There, quiet, uoafraid, 
The tender lambs may ‘eed 

While the calm noon gives rest to those who are 

in need. 


Again | see his figure cut the sky, 
Then sink, and reappear 
Upon a lofuer plain, 
Where far beucath his feet the eagles cry. 
1 cannot bear his strain, 
But in a moving drift, 
I see the snow-white sheep follow the music's lift. 


The climbing shepherd long ago has passed, 
Yet in the morning air, 
For those who listen well, 
His song still lingers where his feet made haste; 
And where his music fell 
The happy shepheids know 
His song allures them yet beyond the fields of 
BouwW. 


O elimbi: g shepherd! I would follow thee. 
Over the dizzy heights, 
Beyond the lonely pass 
Thy piping leads; the path i always see! 
1 see thee not, alas! 
Because of death's rude shock, 
Yet thou, dear shepherd, still art shepherding 
thy flock. 
; — Harper's Magazine. 


—* 


TED LAFFERTY’S NEW SUIT. 





BY HELEN T. CLARK. 

The Laffertys were very aristocratic in 
one rerpect. They always dined at 7,— 
when there was anything to dine upon. 
They m ght also be said to belong to high 
life in anuther sense, as they lived up five 
flights of eaceedinvgly dirty stairs in a 
tenement op Castaway Street. When Mrs. 
Bridg+t Lafferty had finished her day’s 
wasbivg or ironing or Bhouse-cleaning, as 
the case might be, sbe received from *‘the 
quality” her slender wages and made her 
curtrey and her exit. On the way home 
she made such small purchases of provi- 
siong as would tide the family over till tae 
next evening. If there was no work ahead 
for the morrow, they lived on meal and 
mola: ses till the work cawe. 

“They” comprised Mrs. Lafferty and 
Ted, her little crippled boy of ten. There 
bad been a Mr. Latferty once when Ted 
Was & baby, but ic had been still ‘*harder 
lines” for Mrs. Biddy when he used to 
come home drunk and nearly veat the life 
out «f her, beside smashing the dishes, 
throw the flatirons out of the window, 
and ex: cuting various other graceful little 
gambels. Now, even if the larder were 





sometimes well nigh empty, terror was 
not added to hunger, for Mr. Lafferty had 
taken himself off to parts unknown. 

One stormy winter day Ted was very 
lonely. His mother had been gone since 
early morning, and after he had limped 
around to do up the little bit of house- 
work, time hung heavy on his hands. His 
lunch had been three crackers and a saucer 
of dry oatmeal, for a neighbor’s cat had 
knocked over the tiny pitcher of milk at 
the door where the milkman had left it in 
the dark of the early mornivg while Ted 
was still asleep. Fortunately she had not 
broken the pitcher. Ted could do without 
the milk bravely, but the loss of the 
pitcher would have grieved his loving 
little heart for his mother’s sake. He 
leaned on his small crutch at the window, 
and gazed out on the fast-darkening 
streets. He watched the hazy, star-like 
glimmers starting out on the duek, one 
by one, as the lamplighter hurried along 
with his ladder. The court where Ted and 
his mother lived had not yet attained to 
the dignity of electric lights. 

Then Ted began his ‘‘What-if’’ game. 
Every evening, before his mother’s return, 
he amused himself by imagining the nice 
things he would do for the people who 
passed along the court if he were so rich 
that he could not possibly spend more 
than half his income. 

‘What if that poor girl with the big 
bundle had been sewing all day, with only 
one little cup of tea and two crusts of 
dry bread for her dinner, and what if her 
lamp had gone out before she could finish 
the last buttonholes in the coats that she 
muat carry to the shop. I would go in 
and su! prise her with two big handsome 
lamps and all the wax candles she could 
use in ten years, and I’d have a man 
behind me carrying in a great keg of the 
best oil. And I’d tell her she needn’t 
make coats for that shop any mere; she 
couid do plain sewing for my family at 
$10 a week. And I'd ask my wife, if I 
had one, to send her nothing but nice easy 
sheets and table-cloths to hem. 

‘*What if that little ragged girl with the 
broken nosed pitcher were going for beer, 
and what if a great rough man should 
push her, and knock the pitcher out of her 
hand aod break it, so that she would cry 
bitterly, and be afraid her father would 
beat her and swear at her. [ would go 
up to her and say ‘Little girl, you need 
Lever go back to that bad old drunken 
father, but you can come and live with 
me, and be a sister to my little girls and 
boys, and you shall have plenty to eat and 
tu wear, and lots and lots of toys and 
candy at Christmas.’ Oh, here comes 
Mammy!” 

He always recognized the short, dumpy 
figure as it came around the corner, and 
he would limp across the room and light 
the smoky lamp, and stir up the scanty 
fire, thas his mother might have light and 
warnth the moment she came into the 
room. On this night she came slowly and 
wearily up the stairs, and did not give 
Ted ber usual cheery greeting, but laid 
her band on his shoulder and sighed. 

**le it sick you are, mammy dear?” asked 
the affcctionate little voice. 

‘*Iv’s tired and disheartened I am in- 
tireiy, Ted,” was the reply. 

**Didn’s you get the money?’ asked Ted 
appreneusively. 

‘Il got me money, and I’ve bought some 
things fur supper,” drawing several tiny 
packages from under her shawl, ‘and 
afther a bit ic’s mesiif ‘ill tell ye all about 
it, but I’m in sore wart of a cup o’ tay 
now.” : 

Somehow Ted never used much brogue. 
He bad gone to school unti his last suit 
became too shabby, and his poor mother 
could scarcely put food into their muuths 
and pay rent, much less buy new clothes 
for led. He had been fond of his teacher 
and learned quickly, but patiently took up 
his little cruss, and never let his mother 
see how much he missed the privilege that 
every child should enjuy. 

After supper Mrs. Biddy unburdened 
her heart. 

“I'm sfeard yer missin’ too much 
schoulin’, fed. I met yvuur teacher the 
night, aud she asked why didn’t ye come, 
and | had it on the tip of me tongue to tell 
her the true reason. I put her off in a 
fashiun, but it’s worryin’ me jist the same. 
The joss of the schovlin’, I mane.” 

‘**Would a new suit cost 80 very much, 
now, mammy dear?”’ 

**Mure doliars, ‘I. d, than I could lay by 
in three months, workia’ stiddy. Come, 
go to bed, darlint, and maybe we can 
think of some scheme.” 

Lovg af.er his weary mother’s eyes 
were closed, Ted turoed over in his mind 
pian alter plan for earning money. “if I 
wasn’t so lame I could run errands, or hold 
horses, or holler papers, Or sweep crus 
siu’s. I know what [| can do! Keep a 
peanut and apple stand, if mammy can 
spare enough tv start me.” 

‘This thought filled him with such joy 
that he gave a buund in his littie bed 
befure druppiog to sleep, and his dreams 
were radiant visions of smuking peanuts, 
shining gingercukes, pid up rosy apples, 
and pennies ard five cent pieces dropping 





in a silver, nickel and copper shower into 
a bright new tin cup. 

Of course his mother ‘‘set him up,” 
though she had misgivings that big boys 
might impose on him. It was arranged 
that she should stop for him at night and 
help carry home his stock in trade. They 
found a good place near home for the 
starting of the enterprise, and Ted felt as 
if he could soon take care of himself and 
his mother also. 

The first evening he turned towards her 
a happy face, and rattled the money in 
his little tin cup. ‘Everything sold but 
five ginger cakes and a pint of peanuts, 
mammy dear,” he cried. ‘‘Wecan eat the 
cakes for supper, and to-morrow I can 
risk a little taffy and popcorn.” 

They were two light hearts that 
mounted the five flights of stairs that 
night, Ted’s crutch tap-tapping very fast 
in his excitement. He sat up an hour 
after his usual bedtime, painting delight- 
ful pictures of his new suit and the grand 
things he would do for his mother. She 
should never go out cleaning or washing 
again when he was fairly started. 

The next day’s trade was better than 
the first. People took a fancy to the pale, 
blue-eyed boy with the gentle voice and 
the nice manners, and the pile of silver 
and copper grew higher and heavier in 
the tin cup, while Ted had to renew his 
stock at noon. 

So it went on for a week. One after- 
noon a big burly man with a black beard 
stopped to buy some apples. He looked 
very hard at Ted, and finally asked his 
name. 

If Ted had struck him the man could 
not have looked more startled. He asked 
a number of questions, which Ted an- 
swered politely, and at last was turning 
away without his pocketbook. 

‘Here is your purse, sir,” said Ted, 
handing it to him. 

The man looked at him almost affection- 
ately, and said, ‘‘You’re a good boy. 
Some boys wouldn’t have given it back. 
I want you to take this half dollar for a 
present, because you make me think of a 
little boy I had once, but I—I lost him!” 

Ted looked sympathetic, and the big 
burly man actually had tears in his eyes. 
Ted did not like to take the money, but 
his new friend insisted on it. 

‘*Thank you kindly, sir,” said Ted, and 
the man went his way. 

He came again next day, and bought a 
great many things. Ted wondered if he 
had other children beside the little boy 
whom he had lost, and if not, what he 
would do with aljl the things he bought. 
He came the following day, and the next, 
and the next, till Ted began to expect 
him regularly. He was quite a conversa- 
tional man, and told Ted many things 
about the little boy he had lost. 

‘*He was only a baby six months old, 
Ted, but he knew as much as some men.” 

‘‘What was his name, sir?” asked Ted 
one day. The man looked at Ted as if he 
could see right through his body to the 
wall of the building against which Ted 
sat, and he did not answer for several 
seconds. 

‘*I’ll tell you to-morrow,” he said, and 
suddenly went away. 

In the course of their acquaintance he 
had learned many things from Ted re- 
garding the Lafferty mode of living. He 
knew that Ted was trying to earn a new 
suit, that he might go back to school, and 
also how hard Mrs. Biddy was working 
to keep food in their mouths and a roof 
over their heads. He also learned how 
Ted’s father had run away when his son 
was & mere baby. When he came next 
day he carried a large parcel and two 
smaller ones. 

‘‘Now, Ted,” said he, putting them 
down on the apple stand where he could 
find place for them, ‘‘before I tell you 
what my boy’s name was,I want you to 
do me a favor.” 

‘Certainly, sir, if I can,” was Ted’s 
answer. 

“I want to see how my boy would have 
looked in this suit of clovhes,” tapping 
the largest buadie, ‘tand these new shoes,” 
tapping another, ‘‘and this new hat,” 
tapping thethird. ‘* Youu gu into that little 
shed over there where it is warm and put 
these on, and [’ll tend ycur apple staud. 
I’m not afraid you’il run away with the 
clothes.” 

Ted looked up in wonder; but the maa 
had been so kind that he did not 
want to refuse, but he could not help 
wondering for whom the clovhes were in- 
tendcd, seeiog that he no longer had a 
little boy. As quickly as his lame. ess 
would permit he took off his old suit and 
put on the new, then presented himself 
again, looking very nice and like a gen- 
Lleman’s sun. 

‘*Nuow, Ted,” said the man, holding out 
a fat little purse, ‘put that ia your pocket, 
and pretend you were going to choose a 
birthday present for your dear mother.” 

Ted looked almost ready to cry. He 
thought his new friend was carrying the 
joke a little too far. 

**[ mean it, Ted, every word of it,” cried 
the man, excitedly. ‘‘l’ve held back and 
held back, but [ can’t hold back any 





longer. 
and that puree belongs to you, and you 
belong to me, for my boy’s name was Ted 
Lafferty, and I’m your own father, that 
treated you and your mother the worst I 
could, and then ran off and left you to 
starve and freeze. But I’ve reformed, 
Ted, and haven’t touched a drop for eight 
years, and I’ve saved my money to take 
care of you and your mother with, if she'll 
only overlook the bygones. Do you 
think she will, Ted, my boy? I’ve hardly 
dared to hope that she would, but you'll 
speak for me, Teddy, boy, won’t you?” 

Ted’s eyes had been growing rounder 
and brighter and bigger with utter sur- 
prise, and now his father hugged him as 
if he would never let him go, while the 
paseers-by stared. 

“If Biddy will overlook the bygones, 
we can all be happy yet, and if a drop of 
the stuff ever passes Joe Lifferty’s lips 
again, may the saints dash the bottle to 
the ground, aad Joe Lafferty after it!” 


Mrs. Biddy ‘‘overlooked the bygones,” 
and almost fainted for joy when the two 
walked in upon her—Ted, in his new suit, 
holding his father so proudly by the hand. 
She was doing a washing at home that 
day, but Joe Lafferty tossed the wet 
clothes into a basket and sent them to 
their owner by a neighbor’s boy. 

“It’s no washing you'll do from this 
day out, Biddy, not even for the boy and 
me—for I’ve made money, my girl, out of 
a cattle ranch, and it’s paying me good 
interest. Luck was with me from the 
day I stopped drinking, the saints be 
praised!” 

And Mrs. Biddy clung around his neck 
and kissed him and cried over him till it 
was time to cook the supper—such a sup- 
per as Ted had never dreamed of in all 
his short life. He went to school next 
day, and his teacher says there is no 
brighter, better boy in her room; but in 
the twilight at home he still keeps up the 
‘*‘What-it” game, and dreams of the great, 
beautiful things he will do when he is a 
man —Springjield Republican. 


+ 
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HIGGINSON ON REFERENDUM. 

The so-called (but wrongly called) 
referendum on woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts has attracted so much attention 
in other States, and even in the columns 
of Harper's Bazar, that it seems worth 
while to take a bird’s-eye view of the field 
after the battle. It must be noted that it 
was not, as one Bazar correspondent—a 
remonstrant—stated, a vote as to whether 
the women of Massachusetts should have 
school suffrage, inasmuch as they have it 
already, but whether they should have the 
farther gift of municipal suffrage. Nor 
was it, strictly speaking, a vote on that, 
inasmuch as it was merely an expression 
of opinion on an abstract question, and 
carried no binding weight, whatever the 
result. Yet it was, after a fashion, a vote, 
and had some points of exceeding inter- 
est. 

To begin with, it was one of those bat- 
tles, not very uncommon, where both 
sides express an extreme satisfaction with 
the result. When Mrs. Frances Anne 
Kemble first came to this country she ex- 
pressed great amazement at the American 
celebrations of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
She had always heard it claimed in Eng- 
land as a victory for King George, which 
it was. But the American ground of 
triumph was that the raw provincials held 
their own against the regulars, and this, 
too, was a victory. We see the same thing 
on the football fleld, when some smaller 
college exults in having ‘*held down” Yale 
or Princeton to only four points. So in 
this Massachusetts vote the remonstrants 
could fairly point to their two-to-ore 
maj ority against woman suffrage as a suc- 
cess. Ono the other hand, the friends of 
that movement are as honestly delighted 
that, after being stigmatiz-d for years as 
an insignificant handful, they have behind 
them 90,000 men as recorded allies, to say 
nothing of about 20,000 women. Tae vote 
of men against ic was rather more than 
twice that number. The voce of women, 
so far as cast, was almost solid in the 
2ffi mative—more than 20to1. And this 
aitnough the **Man Suffrage Associatiou” 
had issued posters in ali directions calliog 
on women as well as men to vote against 
the measure. The largest adverse vote 
was in Cambridge. 

The number: f women who registered— 
less than 21 000—was undoubtedly a dis- 
appointment, but this was largely the 
fault uf the leading advocates the mselves. 
Everybody knew that the sch me origi 
bated with their opponents; and they did 
not themselves recognize with sufficient 
pic Mptness that, when once an assured 
fac., 1t was for them to take advantage of 
it. Practically they made no organization 
for cuntrol, and tovk no efficient action 
until the latter part uf the summer. The 
old Abolitionists, under similiar circum 
stances, would have shaken the State frum 
end toend. As it was, this was omitted. 
More wumen have actually voted in Bos- 
ton on aschvol que;tion in a single year 
than voted in the whole State on the 





Those clothes belong to you, 


general question. This proves a stil) 
lipgering inertia on the subject, and is go 
fara defeat. But it simply shows, what 
has often before been shown, that men 
who know the value of a ballot are more 
widely interested in the enfranchisement 
ef women than are the mas3 of women 
themselves, who do not know this value, 
And it leaves the question still open 
whether 20,000 intelligent women who 
wish to vote should be debarred from vot- 
ing because a great many other women do 
not care about it. We do not abolish our 
naturalization laws, although the great 
majority of foreigners do not care to 
employ them. 

The strength of the vote for woman 
suffrage was, as was expected, in those 
country towns where the population is 
most homogeneous and the native Ameri- 
can vote strongest. Some of these, as 
Ashfield, Rutland, and Rowe, gave major- 
ities of two to one inthe «ffirmative. Ash- 
field will be remembered as the little hill 
town where George William Curtis and 
Professor Norton had a joint episcopate so 
long ago, rebuilding its academy, and 
having an annnal public dinner for the 
citizens. It now votes (98 to 44) for 
woman suffrage, Mr. Curtis haviug evi- 
dently converted his townsmen, although, 
after a life-long intimacy, he failed to 
convert his friend and editor. Another 
curious illustration is in comparing the 
vote of the city of Worcester and the 
neighboring village of Rutland. Worces- 
ter was the site of the first ‘National 
Woman Suffrage Convention in 1850, and 
was for many years the most radical place 
in Massachusetts; but it has now grown 
to a city of 80,000 inhabitants, and gives a 
Jarge majority against woman suffrage. 
Oo the other hand, Rutland, a farming 
village on a hilltop, with a summer hotel 
and two white wooden ‘‘meeting-houses,”’ 
goes for suffrage, 95 to 41; and its neigh- 
bor, Princeton, 59 to 53. 

All these things have an important 
bearing on the future of woman suffrage, 
not only in Massachusetts, but in all 
those Atlantic States where the tendency 
to cities is strong, and where the foreign 
element is steadily increasing. As Sen- 
ator Hoar has pointed out, more than 50 
per cent. of the population of Massa- 
chusetts is now foreign born or of foreign 
parentage, and this tends steadily to in- 
crease. The percentage of children born 
of purely foreign parentage, by the re- 
turns just yubliched, is 46 32; of mixed 
parentage, 2082; and of purely native 
parentage, 32 44. Moreover, of this for- 
eign-born voting population, it must be 
remembered, the Irish is the predominant 
nationality, and the Roman Catholic the 
prevailing faith. Now, the vote thrown 
by the element thus represented is cast 
almost solidly against woman suffrage. 
The next most important foreign nation- 
ality, the French Canadian, although 
usually Republican in politics, probably 
takes the same course. 

The greatest individual accession to the 
woman suffrage ranks in the last canvass 
—greater even than that of Mrs. Q. A. 
Shaw, the educational benefactress of 
Boston—was that of Rev. Thomas Scully, 
a Catholic priest, and the leader of the 
‘‘No-License” movement in Cambridge. 
He is a man of scholarship, of ¢x'raordi- 
nary energy, and was described by General 
Sheridan during the civil war as ‘the 
pluckiest little d—1 of a chaplain” he had 
ever seen. He has the largest Roman 
Catholic parish in Cambridge, a body per- 
fectly devoted to him, and yet there is 10 
reason to suppose that he made any very 
large immediate inroad on the rcoted an- 
tagonism to woman suffrage among the 
Irish- American Catholics. 

Yet in justice to this class it must be 
said that this prejudice has found much 
just fication in the course of suffragists 
themselves. If the object of some advo- 
cates of the latter cause was to detach 
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You smile at the idea. But 
if you are a sufferer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
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‘“*That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!” Hood’s Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 
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from it every Democrat, every Catholic, 
and every foreigner, it has sometimes 
seemed as if they could not have better 
contrived it. The simplest common sense 
would seem to show that the agitation, if 
it is to succeed, must be conducted on 
proader lines. Massachusetts—and this 
jg true of our Eastern States generally—is 
no longer a series of country villages 
where the ‘‘embattled farmers” meet once 
a year and discuss government in town 
meetings. Cities, with their wardrooms 
and their possible bosses, take the place 
of towns; and even the townsbips are 
dotted with manufacturing villages, where 
you hear in the streets more French than 
English. It is too late to resist these ten- 
dencies; what is needful is to accept the 
facts and act accordingly. Reformers 
must proceed, like English reformers, to 
‘endeavor to persuade their future mas- 
ters to learn their alphab2t.’—7. W. 4H. 
in Harper’s Bazar. 


“~~ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOy., 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your readers will feel interested to see 
that in Pennsylvania we are on the line 
of march toward full enfranchisement, 
though we stop by the wayside occasion- 
ally to help level some barrier in the way 
of woman’s legal or financial equality 
with men. 

On Nov. 21 and 22, the 26h Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association was held at Lancas- 
ter City. As we elect officers for two 
years, and this is the off year, we had no 
reason for having our thoughts diverted 
from the main work in hand. Of course 
we wished to create as much equa! suf- 
frage sentiment as possible, and at the 
same time to rejoice together over the 
past year’s work. 

Our president’s report at the first ses- 
sion included the story of our success at 
Harrisburg in securing the passage of a 
bill which makes the mother the equal of 
the father in the custody of minor chil- 
dren, thus enabling the mother to have 
power in the selection of the guardian of 
her children, as well as protecting her 
against being separated from them during 
her life. In this work we were assisted 
by the State W. C. T. U. and received the 
endorsement of the Woman’s Christian 
Association, the Civic Club, the New 
Century Club, the Working Women’s 
Union, all of Philadelphia; the Titusville 
Woman’s Club, the Saturday Club of 
Wayne, the Belles Lettres Club of Oil 
City, Pottsville Club, Bradford Woman’s 
Club, the Woman’s Club of Pittsburg, and 
some other organizations which had not 
been reported to the committee. In the 
Legislature, the champions of the bill 
were Senator C. Wesley Thomas of Phila- 
delphia, and Representative Frank M. 
Riter, of Philadelphia. 

At the afternoon session, Nov. 21, Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, of the Millersville State Nor- 
mal School, made a brief address of wel- 
come, in which he said: 

The ballot will not be properly protected 
until there are radical changes in our elec- 
tion laws. The following questions are 
worthy of serious consideration: 1. 
Should we not have an educational quali- 
fication for voting? 2. Should not elec- 
tions be held in schoolhouses? 3. Should 
not the ballot be an open one? 4. Should 
not voting be compulsory just as tax pay- 
ing now is? 5. Should not the right of 
suffrage be extended to women? Whether 
all the changes suggested by these ques- 
tions are wise would be probably disputed 
by many if they were proposed as laws; 
but the topics embraced in them are 
worthy of study and are profitable sub- 
jects tor introduction in the public schools, 
and their discussion would aid in training 
our children to be good citizens... . ‘*The 
adoption of the suggestion made in the 
last question—that of woman suffrage— 
would not be an untried experiment, nor 
would it be productive of the evil some- 
times imagined. Instead of evil, much 
good would result in many ways, particu- 
larly in the solution of great moral ques- 
tions now agitating the public conscience.” 
The purity, refinement and nobility of 
women are invaluable influences in the 
training of youth, and he rejoiced to see so 
many avenues of trust and responsibility 
Opening to them. 

Mrs. Anna Wise Longstreth, formerly 
president of the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia, responded. She said: 

The present day is bristling with an 
energy which has for its aim the elevation 
of our race in mental and moral directions 
—in every department, indeed, of human 
life. Living under the law, subject to its 





conditions, helped or hindered by its en 
actment, as the case may be, the women 
of the Commonwealth here gathered 
have united to secure that which they 
hold to be the firs: requisite to the end in 
view. Let women stand together, pledged 
to faithfulness and loyalty, and almost 


any good movement may hope for success. | 
Devetien is the motive adel of progress, | 
and whatever is just must win its way. 
The new woman is a phrase of new coin- 
age, ard is disturbing the good old c)n- 
Servatives of our time. But let her be 
called what she may, she and her sisters 
are in earnest in joining hands for the 
betterment of the world, for the adoption 


dignify the conduct of our life. Can we 
hope too much for the future of a race 
whose women are admitted to a full share 
in its real progress to ward greater purity, 
higher honor, truer patriotism? U nless 
they are so admitted, we dare not expect 
to witness that onward march which we 
with just impatience await. 

A letter from Judge W. N. Ashman, of 
Philadelphia, gave reasons for not being 
present. 

State Senator A. D. Harlan, of Coates- 
ville, gave a very valuable résume of 
woman’s legal position, ‘‘Woman under 
the Constitution and Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania,” which Miss Jane Campbell im- 
mediately offered to publish in full in 
‘*Progress,” after which it will be printed 
in pamphlet form by the State Society. 

The evening session the first day was 
occupied by an address by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, who was, as usual, bril- 
liant and effective. Many were the con- 
gratulations at the close of Mrs. Catt’s 
address from those who had listened to her 
eloquent appeal for the enfranchisement 
of the church, the school, the philan- 
thropies, and many other representatives 
of the struggle towards a better humanity, 
all of them practically disfranchised be- 
cause of the great majority of women 
which fill their ranks. 

A discussion on school matters occupied 
the second afternoon session, in which 
the chief speakers were Dr. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, State superintendent of schools, Dr. 
R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster Superintendent 
of Schools, and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 

The following resolutions, presented at 
the morning session, were discussed and 
adopted : 

Whereas, the faithful discharge of pub 
lic duties is one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of a woman’s ability to 
use the elective franchise ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we urge well qualified 
women to accept all nominations on 
school board, board of health or any 
other field of service offered them. 

That women should be represented on 
the boards of management of all public 
institutions where women or children are 
inmates. 

That we ask for legislative enactments 
that shall restrain school boards from 
making any discrimination on account of 
sex in either position or salaries of teachers 
in the public schools of our State. 

That justice requests such legislation as 
will give to the wid »w of a man who has 
died intestate the same right to property 
that is given by law to her husband at 
her death. 

That we ask the aid of men in the effort 
to liberate women from the effects of un- 
just legislation which men have imposed. 

The Iris Club of Lancaster (less than 
two years old, but with about two hun- 
dred members and occupying an entire 
house) invited the Convention to a tea 
from four to sixon Friday afternoon. The 
club members vied with each other in 
expressions of hospitality and interest. 

In the evening, the Lancaster W. C. 
T. U. gave an informal public reception 
to the Convention, at which there were 
short speeches by several gentlemen, and 
by Professor Marie Kemp Hoadley, of 
Swarthmore. The professor takes a more 
conservative position than a year or two 
ago. She claims that the best way for 
women to secure the ballot is by ‘trender- 
ing service rather than by claiming 
rights.” She thinks that it was the 
‘rendering service” of the many women, 
rather than the ‘‘claiming rights” of the 
few great pioneers of our movement, which 
opened the way for the successes of to-day. 
She ignores the services rendered by the 
great army of women composing the half 
of humanity, who for all the ages previous 
to the demands voiced by the pioneers of 
our movement have been rendering con- 
tinuous service without any recognition of 
rights, without any doors of opportunity 
“springing open” before them, as Pro- 
fessor Hoadley described the opening of 
the college doors to women, as if of native 
impulse, rather than as the result of hard- 
fought battles. 

The result of our recent Yellow Ribbon 
Bazar held by the State Society was 
reported at the Convention as between 
$900 and $1,000 clean profit, and is 
likely to reach the latter figure when all 
the returns are in. Our Executive Com- 
mittee decides upon the expenditure of 
this money, which will probably go chiefly 
to organization work in heretofore unor- 








ganiz-d counties, and we hope to make 
each dollar count for at least one new 
member to the Suffrage Association, and 
through the State to the National-Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 
RACHAEL FOSTER AVERY. 


omnnnnimenamscciQiiignes 
(CALIFORNIA SOUTE). 


Los ANGELES. CAL., NOv. 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman s Journal: 

Since my last letter we have celebrated 
Mrs. Stanton’s birthday. Our meeting 
was well attended, and brought the W. 
S. A.. under whose auspices the meeting 
was held, many new members. The stage | 
of the W. C. T. U. Temple was a bower | 
of beauty, the prevailing color in the | 
floral decorations being yellow, with a | 
background of English ivy and smilax. 


| about the laws that govern them. 


Timely Warning. 
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The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








OBSTACLES OFFERED TO WOMEN’S 
VOTING, 


WENHAM Deport, Nov. 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In a recent number of a Beverly paper 
I noticed an article on suffrage, signed 
“H. B. B.,” and some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed in it touch vitally the woman's 
vote at the late election. You refer to the 
fact that women do not take as much 
advantage of the present opportunity as 
they might. Perhaps a statement of the 
situation in this town (Hamilton) will 
show you some of the difficulties which 
have prevented women from registering. 

Hamilton is a town of about 1,300 inhab- 
itants. It has voted “license” nearly 
every year since the local option law 
passed. Three years ago the W.C T. U. 
of Wenham and Hamilton decided that it 
was best to put a woman on the school 
committee. I was president of the W. C. 
T. U. that year. We canvassed the town 
to see how many women would register. 
Almost the first question was ‘Where 
shall we go to register?” The men said, 
“To the selectmen’s room, at the centre 
of the town.” [ learned that in Wenham, 
& much smaller town, there were three 
registering places. I then called on the 
chairman of the selectmen, and asked him 
if there could not be a place in this echool 
district, which is near the depot, and 
where there is a population of several 
hundred people, some of them a mile and 
a half from the Centre. He said he would 
lay the matter before the Buard. But 
nothing was done. So when the register- 
ing day came, we hired a barge and 
twenty-two women registered, giving five 
dollars for the barge. When election day 
arrived we hired another barge, and 
twenty-eight women voted. Many others 
would have done so if they had been able 
to register near home. Oaly two women 
from Hamilton Centre voted. 

The next year I went to the selectmen, 
and again asked for a registering place, 
and referred to section 39, Chap. 417, Acts 
and Resolves of 1893. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘it wil] have to come, 
but Ido not think we will get to it this 
year.” 

The registering days had not then been 
appointed. We did not have a place that 
year. 

Last year I was not able to go, so I 
wrote to the chairman of that year, mak- 
ing the same request. To this I received 
no reply, and when the notice appeared 
we were only given one day, and that the 
Wednesday preceding town meeting. 

Some men to whom I have spoken 
about it say: 

‘*Well, it is all through the courtesy of 
the registrar that more than one place is 
allowed in other towns.” 

Others say: ‘‘Well, you have to peti- 
tion, if you want it.” 

But in the law there is the plain state- 
ment: ‘*There shall be two or more suit- 
able and convenient places.” 

I enclose you the notice, as printed in 
the Beverly Citizen or Star. You will see 
that one evening is given besides the last 
day. The trains on the Essex branch of 
the B. & M. R. R. take us about half-way 
to the voting place, or selectmen’s room. 
But this evening meeting is planned to be 
at seven o’clock, a time when there is no 
train to take us back. Women say, when 
we ask them to register, ‘‘We cannot go 
way up there twice. We might manage 
to go up to vote if we did not have to go 
to register.” More than one woman has 
asked me if I could not register for her. 

The whole truth. as I see it, is that the 
men do not wish the women to vote, and 
will not make it easy cr pleasant. 








| 


registering place; but it has failed mo, 
and I have an engagement in Boston for 
Saturday.” Back of the dislike that the 
political schemers have to women’s voting 
is the fear that if a registering place is 
opened bere many of these newcomers will 
vote against license, and so the old man- 
agers will not carry out the law unless 
they are obliged to. Of course those of 
us who voted for school committee last 
year will not bave to register again; but 
there are those who did not who would 
vote on the referendum 

May not the obstacles in our way be 
also used in other towns to keep women 
from voting? If so, of what value is the 
oath that selectmen take to fulfil their 
duty? (Mrs.) SARAH M. GORHAM. 














The Springfiled Republican 


THE REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 








An Independent, Able, Enterprising Jour- 
nal Devoted te the Interests of the People. 

The Springfield Republican is a New England 
institution recognized and respected throughout 
the world. It is pub ished every morning of the 
year in one of the chief centers of business and 
culture in interior New England. 

The Republican has always had a high con- 
ception of the functions and obligations of the 
modern newspaper, and it seeks strenuously to 
live up to its ideals. In its daily and weekly 
chronicle of the news it exercises broad intelli- 
gence, wise discrimination and unflagging enter- 
prise. It presents the news with fairness and 
independence, recognizing no obligation except 
the high duty to its readers. Its editorial com- 
ments and discussions are the work of trained 
and thoughtful writers, whose single purpose is 
to find and present the truth in the interest of 
all the reople. 

The Repablican’s superior mechanical equip- 
ment and news connections and facilities enable 
it to present all of the news—loval, political, 
commercial, sporting, foreign, general—with the 
fullness and promptoess that characterize the 
metropolitan press. The paper is constructed 
primarily for the benefit of its readers, and 
while every reasonable effort is made to render 
the announcements of its advertisers attractive 
and valuable, the interest and satisfaction of the 
readers are never lost sight of in the arrangement 
of its pages and columns. 

The literary features and miscellaneous reading 
afforded by The Republican give it peculiar 
value as a newspaper for the family. Special 
attention is devoted both to the higher interests 
and to the practical affairs which concern women. 
Liberal space is given to book reviews and 
notices, also to art, dramatic and musical news 
and criticism Many original stories, written 
exclusively for The Republican, are published. 
Interesting letters of travel, special correspond- 
ence from Boston and Washington, original and 
selected poetry, and choice extracts from the 
best sources of current literature help enrich 
the columns of the paper. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN. 

The Sunday Republican has been notably 
improved and strengthened during the past year, 
and now provides its readers more abundantly 
than ever before with varied and excellent en- 
tertainment and instruction for the day of rest, 
besides giving them the news in most attractive, 
readable and convenient form. The Sunday 
Republican appeals especially to the tastes and 
interests of the New England audience. Its 
literature is wholesome and elevating, as well as 
thoroughly interesting. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 
The Weekly Republican maintains its repu- 
tation as the best weekly review of American 
life anywhere published. It presents in com- 
pact form and convenient arrangement all the 
important news of the week, with special regard 
for New England news. It contains the chief 
editorials and literary features from the seven 
daily issues, carefully and attractively arranged. 
It has a special Ccepartment of agricultura! mat- 
ters, and always a bright and readable story. It 
is an ideal newspaper for the family of the New 
England farmer, while it also interests ane | 

attracts thoughtfal and intelligent people every 
where who wish to keep in touch with New | 


My home is ia this section of the town. | Engiand news and sentiment. 
| 


Around me are the homes of more than 


eighty families, nearly all young married | 
The whole school district, which | 


people. 
has to-day 85 
been formed within six years. 
enterprise of the town is here. 


scholars in the school, has 
All the 


ing even their rights. Manyof the women 


| 


But | 
these newcom>2rs do not feel like demand- | 4 


| 


would have been willing to register and 


vote this year if these obstacles had not 
existed. 

It is strarge to me how little men know 
I met 


A large portrait of Mrs. Stanton was | g woman to-night who said: “I thought I 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





of those measures which shall purify and 


had a team engaged to take me up to the 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN: $8 a vear; | 
$2 a quarter; 70 cents a month; 18 cents a week ; 
3 cents a copy. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: $2 a year; 
31 for six months; 5 cents a copy. 

CHE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: $1 a year; | 
50 cents for six months; 3 cents a copy. | 

FREE FOR ONE MONTH 

The Weekly Republican will be sent free for | 
one month to those who wish to try it. New | 
subsbribers to (the Weekly for 1896 will recaive | 
the paper free for the balance of 1895. 


Ail subscriptions payable in advance. 
Specimen copies free. 
Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Doan 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1806. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session ned October Ist; 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, ey Quisees 
riencesauiaes Seater dares : 
and Dispensaries of New York. pd 
and information oR a 
BLACKWELL, M 
821 Rast 15th iene New 7 York, 














SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsytvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


46th Annual Soguten mee 5 
giated sours Scare 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washinceton St. Boston, Mass. 
Half-tone work a specialty. 








Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 








Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Gzoros A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 8 Park 8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any pa upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 








‘Your 


stamps. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 


| second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 
Price, 30 cents, Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 Kast Sixteenth Street, New York 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us. Enclose two 
CRESCENT LITERARY co., 

Jackson, Mieh 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTH.) 
;(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
placed near the'front on one side of the 
stage, wreathed in yellow chrysanthemums 
twined with yellow ribbon and smilax. 
At the foot of the easel was the only 
fiower-piece containing other colors than 
yellow and green—a large basket of rare 
roses, La France predominating. In this 
land of sunshine and flowers, where nature 

rejoices, 

“And the Autumn wooes the Winter 
With young rosebuds in her hair,” 

it was deemed appropriate to lay at the 
feet of this queen of women a tribute of 
the queen of flowers. Opposite Mrs. 
Stanton’s portrait was one of Miss An- 
thony, and banging just back and above 
these, «embeaded in a bank of white 
chrysanthe mums, and suspended by ropes 
of smilax and ivy, was the portrait of our 
beloved Lucy Stone. Many were touched 
to tears as they looked upon the dear face, 
the position of which was so emblematic 
of the soul that had passed upward and 
beyond the comrades who are still spared 
to us to work for the cause she loved. A 
flashiight picture was taken of the stage. 
‘Ihe speeches were all good and to the 
point. 

In my last letter I did not mention Miss 
Shaw’s meetings in South California, as 
she had not then completed her rounds. 
She was greeted in every town with 
enthusiastic audiences. Everyone was 
charn ¢d, and in Los Angeles it was a dis- 
Appointment to hundreds of people that 
she could speak only one evening. We 
are reaay to welcome her back whenever 
she is ready to return. She wrote a let- 
ter to the Stanton celebration, and it was 
warmly applauded when read by our 
cbaiiman, Mrs. Annie B. Andrews, whose 
beautiful voice, aaded to her great admira- 
tion of Miss Shaw, made the letter very 
impressive. We pride ourselves that Miss 
Shaw was on our programme, 

Que of the pleasant things is that the 
women of Lous Angeles will edit the 
Tharksgiving issue of the Los Angeles 
Herald. Everything is to be done by the 
women, aud the profits are to go to the 
Kindergarten Association. There will be 
MaLy Acpartments, among them the wo- 
man sufirage department, edited by your 
correspu.dent. 

We are iejoicing over the success in 
Utah, aud feel chagrined over the defeat 
in Massachusetts. Our enemies are using 
it fur ail it is worth, and more, as evidence 
agsinst us. Our W. 8S. A. contemplates 
having a celevration of the new star 
(Uiab) on the woman’s flag, but we must 
Wait Uli! after the holidays. 

Your correspondent goes to Santa Ana 
this week to set the woman suffrage ball 
rolling in Orange County, having been 
invitea to do so as State Superintendent 
of Fianchice of the W.C. T. U. There is 
more real suffrage working force in the 
W. C. ‘I. U in South California than in 
apy other organization. They are con- 
stautly on the alert to bring the cause to 
victory. ‘lhey eschew ali partisan demon 
Strations, and are steadily, faithfully, and 
eficciively working in the very front of 
the batile for our constitutional amend- 
ment. We have Jearned by bitter experi- 
ence that a party is nothing to a woman 
without & ballot. 

ALICE MOORE McCoMaAs, 
Pres. W.S8. A, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE CALENDAR, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘Lhe Nauional Organization Committee, 
finding itself short of funds to meet its 
Obligations, has designed and placed on 
sale a Woman Sufirage Calendar. These 
calendars are very pretty and artistic. 
They are printed ou deep cream cardboard, 
and are burg by a yellow silk cord and 
tassel. A build, handsome bunch of sun- 
flowers, printed in yellow, green and 
brown, ana tied with a yellow ribbon, 
covers the board. ‘Lhe portraits of our 
heroines, Eiizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy 
Stooe, Lucretia Mott and Susan B. An- 
thuny ttard out from among the leaves 
of tbe surfluwers. At first we bad thought 
to Cummewmorate the first convention, but 
we have instead made it more broadly 
repretentative of our whole work, and 
instead of the church in which was held 
the fiyst Cunvention, as we intended at 
first, we bave given a portrait of Lucy 
Sioue, whore sacrifices for woman’s eman- 
Cipation can never be measured or forgot- 
ten. ‘Lhe calendar is in one corner, and is 
printea in brown. On each month there 
18 & Mollu Sppropriate to the progress of 
our cause. We have chosen unusual say- 
igs. mu ord r that every euflragist, how- 
ever well informed, might think it of 
advablage to memorize these quotations 
monih by month. We believe in equality, 
thereture balf are from men and half are 
from women. 

We designed these for Christmas gifts. 
The caleLasurs are pretty enuugh to be 
given to anybody. ‘The word **woman 
sifirege” aoes not occur on ther, so that 
they need not oflend the most sensitive 
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unconverted friend. No one seeing it 
would know it was a woman suffrage cal- 
endar until investigation proved it, yet 
the regal head of Mrs. Stanton, the sweet 
womanliness of Lucy Stone, the saintly 
face of Lucretia Mott and the dignity of 
our own beloved ‘‘Aunt Susan,” together 
with the timely mottoes, will preach their 
select gospel all through the months, and 
will be of good influence wherever they 
go. 

Nearly every one has a list of friends 
to whom they send small remembrances 
like Christmas cards. We believe these 
calendars could be used in the place of 
such small gifts. Every one purchased 
will add a few cents to our organization 
fund, and we believe it will add also to 
the sentiment and understanding of the 
person to whom it is given. We sell them, 
postpaid, for 25 cents each. 

Send in your orders early. If you doubt 
their artistic merit, send for one which 
you can use as asample. We want you 
to buy them because they are pretty, but 
incidentally we want aid for the impor- 
tant work of organization. Some gener- 
ous souls have ordered five dollars’ worth, 
to be used as Christmas gifts. Are there 
not many others to follow their «xample? 
If you prefer, and will send your card, we 
will enclose it with the calendar and send 
direct to your friend in time for Christ- 
mas. Give the profits ona part of your 
Christmas gifts this year to the cause you 
love. We await your orders. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT, 

183 World Building, New York. 


—~ 
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NOTICE FROM NATIONAL TREASURER. 


The constitution of the National-Amer- 
ican W. 8. A. provides that States can 
become auxiliary to the rational body by 
paying ten ceats for every paid-up mem- 
ber. It also provides that the books of 
the treasurer close Jan. 1. The executive 
committee each year passes a resolution 
that States not paying before Jan. 1, shall 
not be entitled to representation in the 
convention. Each year this vote is re- 
ecinded; but in all probability this year 
ic will not be. This may seem unjust, but 





allowed to vote. Rev. O. H. Hillard 
briefly indorsed the views of the preced- 
ing speaker, as did also Mr. William W. 
Nichols. The merits of various candi- 
dates for school committee were then dis- 
cussed, and every voter present urged to 
assist especially in electing the women. 
Miss Bertha Watson and Miss Wheater 
enlivened the occasion by the brilliant 
rendering of a piano duet, after which 
coffee and cake were served, the company 
lingering to a late hour. 


East Boston. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the league, Nov. 20th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President—Mrs. Judith Smith. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Frances Turner, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. McPherson. <4 

Secre:ary and freasurer—Miss Blanche Busell. 

Directors—Rev. Richmond Fisk, Rev. James 
Black, Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Peterson, Miss 
Elizabeth ‘Turner, Mrs. Willard Allen, Mrs. 
James Susell, Miss Mary Whiting, Mrs. Lau- 
retta Richardson, Mrs. 8. J. Lowe. 

Delega'es to the Annual Meeting—Mrs. James 
Busell, 174 Lexington street; alternate, Miss 
Mary Whiting, 109 [renton street. 

Delegate to monthly meeting Mass. Suf. Asso. 
—Miss Mary Whiting; alternate, Mrs. 8. J. 
Lowe, 86 Falcon street. 

The other delegate to the Annual Meet- 
ing was: 

Mrs. E. M. McPherson, 171 Trenton street; 
alternate, Mrs. Charles Schwaar, 9 Prescott 
street. 

M. B. BUSELL, Sec’y. 


New Beprorp.—The League held its 
annual meeting Thursday, Nov. 22d, the 
president, Rachel S. Howland, in the 
chair. The attendance was large. The 
report of the secretary, Angeline Ricket- 
son, was read, as follows: Besides the 
meetings of the executive committee, 
several public meetings have been held 
during the year, at which readings were 
given. Suffrage literature has been dis- 
tributed. We have sent $10 to the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, to 
which our League is auxiliary. The club 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL is continued. 
We also fiua the Woman’s Column very 
helpful in our work, and both are educa- 
tors wherever read. We had 300 leaflets 
printed and distributed containing the 
referendum act and the duties of registra- 
tion. ‘A Letter to Ministers” was pre- 
pared by the State Committee, thirty 
copies of which we sent to New Bedford 
ministers. Our thanks are due editors of 
local pape’s for publication of artisies we 
sent them and also for the favorable com- 
ments appearing from time to time in the 
editorial columus. We should haye been 





the committee decided that unless some 
time was fixed, States were sending dues 
through the days of the National Couven- 
tion, and sometimes States have been in 
convention when their dues are not paid. 
it is of course irregular and unjust to 
allow States not auxiliary a voice in mak- 
ing laws for the general body. It is hoped 
all locals will immediately send their dues 
to the State Associations, in order that | 
the States may pay their dues to the | 
National. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, Treas. 

Warren, O. 





or 


TO NEW MEMBERS. 


This is the time of the year for you to | 
renew your membership in the National. | 
American W. 5S. A. Some time since, your 
treasurer sent out letters asking you to 
contribute, enclosing a slip requesting 
you to secure one or as Many more mem- 
bers as you could. There have been thus 
sume new names added to our list. Svme 
of these new members have feared that 
there was financial responsibility attend. 
jog such membership, and the treasurer 








wishes to inform those persons that this | 


is not true. To become a member of the 


| vote. 
| tion the Legislature for full suftrage 


glad to have seen New Bedford on the 
roll of honor with the 55 towns in Massa- 
chusetts that voted yes on the question, 
“Is it expedient th»t municipal suffrage 
be granted to women?” Of the 7.301 men 
registered in this ctv, 3,766 voted: yes 
1,102, no 2,664. Of323 women registered, 
157 voted : yes 154, no 3. A real referen- 
dum would have called out a much larger 
it is proposed that we now peti- 


for women. We confess to a feeling of 
bumiliation when we think that no 
subject class has ever had to ask for 
the suffrage. ‘The English laborer and 
the slave hid the baliot thrust into their 
bands, while it still remains for the in- 
teiligent women of Massachusetts, and 
also some other States, to ask, to petition 
in vain for thir right from year to year. 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham said: ‘*Is there 
an\ thing in the female mind to dis qualify 
her fur the «exercise of the franchise? As 
lung as there are 50, 30, 10, or even one 
woman capable of exercisi g this trust or 
holdivg this responsibility, it demon- 
strates that sex, as a sex, does not disfran- 
chise, and the whole question is granted 
One good effect of woman suffrage in 
Wyoming has been that women teachers 
have as high salaries as if they had been 
men.” Pennsylvania has given the moth. 
ers of the State equal control and custody 
of their children, a right denied to Massa- 
| chusetts women. Woman suffrage has 

lost a friend in Governor Ames. We 


National-American W. 8S. A., @ person record the death of Rebecca 8S. Howland, 


must believe in the enfranchisement of 
women, and send a dollar to the treasurer. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, Treas. 
Warren, O 


—————— 


NANTUCKET LOST BY EIGHT VOTES, 


NANTUCKET, NOy. 26, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I notice Nantucket reported as in the 
‘*yes” majority on referendum. There 
jacked eight votes of it. Came very 
near. I think the returns sent you may 
have been reversed, as we reckoned that 
there were eight short of the desired 
majority, and that was doing pretty well, 
considering size of vote. Cordially, 

L. 8S. BAKER. 
simannntiiidtamnd 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





City Point.—The regular meetirg of 
the League was beld on Tucsday evering 
of lust week at the residence of Mr. ana 
Mrs. G. A. Watson, with an excelient at- 
‘endanee. An admirabie address by Rev. 
A. T. Suwerby coustituted the pri:cipal 
feature of the evenirg. His subject was 
‘Phases of Temperance Work,’ aud he 
emphaticaily deciared his belief in the 
heip to be looked for when women are 


| one of our vice-presidents, whose cheerful 

| spirit and i.terest in the work of our 

| society will be long remembered. Officers 
were elected as follows: 


| 

| Presidant— Rachel 8. Howland. 
Vice-Presidents— Helen H. Prescott, Dr, Helen 

| W Webster, Hon. William W. Crapo isaac H. 

| Coe, Betsey B. W. Winslow, Clara M. Rotch, 

Captain Franklyn Howland, Mrs. Franklyn 

| Howland, Edmund Rodman, Oliver P. Bright- 

| man. 

| Secretary—Angeline Ricketson. 

| treasurer Mary Elizabeth Chace. 

| Execut.ve Committee—ihe president, secre- 

| tary. trecsurer, and Angenette E. smith. Mary 

P. Brown, Sarab A. Leach and L.zzie Ricketson. 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—It will be welcome 
news to the patrons to know that ‘'Fra 
Diavolo” is to follow “Carmen.” The 
opera was given early in the season, and 
its repetition now, with splendid voices 
and striking ensemble, should prove a wise 
step. Mr. Persse will make a striking 
figure as the outlaw chief. Zerlina, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, will be well cast 
with Miss Lane. A newcomer to Boston 
will be Miss Rose Leighton, in the part of 
Lady Allecash. Mr. Wooley, as the hen- 
pecked husband, is artistic. Mr. Murray 
promises to be very villanous as_ the 
robber Giacomo. r. William Wolf 
rounds out the cast with his superb picture 
of Beppo, the robber. For scenery, Mr. 
Edison, with Mr. King, the scenic artist, 
promises something beyond what has yet 
been seen. Altogether, ‘‘Fra Diavolo’’ is a 
wise selection, and reflects praise on the 
management. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO'S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Works of John Burroughs 


New Riverside Edition. With several por- 
traits of Burroughs and engraved title pages. 
Printed from new type, on creamtinted laid 
paper, and bound in a style combining sim- 
plicity and elegance. In 9 vols., 12mo. $13.50 
net, the set. (Sold only in sets.) 


Standish of Standish 


A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 
With 20 exquisite full-page photogravure ilius- 
trations by Frank T. Merrill. 2 vols., 12mo. 
tastefully bound, $5.00. 














Cambridge Poets 


Complete Poetical Works of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
H W. Longfellow, 

J. G. Whittier. 


Beautiful volumes, each with a portrait, a 
vignette, biograp ical sketch, notes, chron- 
ological tables, indexes of titles and first lines. 
Each, large crown 8vo., $2.00; half calf, gilt 
top, $3 50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Cambridge Browning, 


Containing over 1000 pages, printed on thin 
but opaque paper. Large crown 8vo, $3 00; 
half calf, gilt tup, 5 00 tree caif, or full levant, 
$7.00. 


A Victorian Anthology 


Selections illustrating the Editor's critica] re- 
view of British poetry in the reign of Victoria 
‘Victorian Poets.’’] Selected and edited by 
c. C. Stedman. With brief biographies 
of the authors quoted, a fine frontispiece por- 
trait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette of the 
Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large 
crown 8vo, bound in attractive library stvle. 
$2.50; full gilt, $3.00; half calf $4.50; full 
levant, $6 00. 


The Whittier Year-Book 


Passages for each day from the Verse and 
Prose of John Greenleaf Whittier. A 
beautiful little book, with a fine new portrait 
of Whittier. 16mo, $1.00. 


Later Lyrics 


Selected from the four latest volumes of 
poetry by Thomas Katley Aldrich. A 
gem of a book. 1i8mo, veilum or cloth, $1.00. 


Last Poems of James Russell 
Lowell. 
With a fine New Portrait and rubricated 


title and initials. Printed in artistic style, 
and exquisitely bound in polished Luckram. 
12mo, $1 25. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish 


A beautiful Popular Holiday Edition of 
Longfellow’s fam us Pigrin P.em. With 
many illustrations by Boughton, Merril 
and others. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Mr. Rabbit at Home 


A sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country.” By Joel Chandler 
Harris. With 25 captal illustratio s by 
Oliver Herford. Square 8vo, bound in 
very attractive style, $2.00. 


The Madonna of the Tubs 


New Popular “dition of one of Mias 
Phelps’s most striking stories. With illus- 
trations Uniform with ‘Ihe Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol.’’ 75 cents. | 


Little Miss Phebe Gay 


By Hel‘n Dawes Brown. 
cover desigo and other illustrations. 
$1.00. 

This is a perfectly delicious transcript of 
child life, just, simple and true. We can 


almost fancy a child's voice echoing through 
the pages. |The Pacific Churchman. 


The Nimble Dollar, with Other 
Stories 


A group of capital stories for bovs by 
Charles Miner thompson. With a 
frontispiece iliustration. 16mo, $1.00. 


With colored 
16mo, 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 





UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


WORKS OF ART. 


20.000 Subjects, 


“OULE PHOTO CO., 


338 Wash ngton St., 
BUSTUN, 








The “Jackson” 


UMBREADBDLA 
FOR XMAS. 


TIGHEST GRADE FURS 


41? MSHNGTON 412 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, Dec. 9, 3.30 
P.M. Subject: ‘*What recent Book has proved of 
value to you, and why?” 


RESPECTABLE married woman wants to do 
housework in small family, at low wages, havin 
her child with her. Address Miss HUNT, 172 W. 
Brookline St., Boston. 











MISS H W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 1s Pemberton Square, Room 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 





A RARE CHANCt fora bright woman to take 
charge of a braach office. Business honorable and 
first class inevery respect. Best reference given 
and required. Small capital required, which will 
be under your own control. Address at once, Sam- 
uel Appletoa, 48 Wixter St., Boston, Mass. 











Phosphi-Cereal 
NERVINE COFFEE. 


As a Nerve and Brain Nourisher 
this Coffee is superior to any Coffee 
ever oflered to the public 

P. P. FIELD, M. D., 
90 W. SPRINGFIELD St., 
Boston, Mass. 
New England Agent. 





A Superb Gift to Young and Old. 


MRS. PHRARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL. 
A Year Among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 


“We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
| camera.’’—Zoston Herald. 


PRICE $200. 


| Contemporary Pub- 6 BeekmanSt.,N, Y- 
SHRuOVES 








At Christmas are sy 
7) always acceptable, 
—— and if Purchased at —— 


| S FISK’S, 
44 Temple Place, 


Will be correct in color and 
style, and reasonable in price. 





The Dr. Appleton 


Scientific Shoes 


(Last Patented.) 
RIGHT 


WRONG 





DISEASE 


HEALTH 
Send 4 cents in stamps for book, ‘‘The Human 
Foot and the Art of Shoeing,”’ by 
DR. S. APPLETON, 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker — 


Equa! Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, ALice Stone BLACK WBLL, and Lvo¥ 
E.ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman’s JOURNAL 
Office. 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post 
paid, 50 cents. 
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